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a permanent salesman 


for you 





Every minute of every business day 
you have a direct path to the ear of 
almost any customer or prospect. You 
can gain his attention within two 
minutes* of the time you take up the 
telephone . . . and hold it until your 
sales talk is concluded. 

Are you employing your telephone 
to best advantage? Hereare some typi- 
cal results obtained by concerns using 
Long Distance on an organized basis. 

Between frequent trips into the 
field, an executive of The Brown 
Company, paper manufacturer, tele- 
phones customers from his Chicago 
office. In one typical period, he made 
12 Long Distance calls at a cost of 
$25, and sold 1000 tons of pulp valued 
at $75,000. ‘“‘While the groundwork 
of these sales had been laid by per- 
sonal contacts,’’ he said, ‘“‘the tele- 
phone enabled me to complete them 
at the exact moment the customers 
were ready to buy.”’ 

Recently, a man from South Dakota 
walked into the office of the district 
manager of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company to discuss the possible 
purchase of a Diesel engine. 

The deal was not concluded during 
the interview, and the district man- 
ager asked the customer to telephone 
“collect’’ from his home when he 
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had reached a decision, even if that 
decision were unfavorable. A few days 
later the customer did so, saying he 
had decided not to buy the engine. 
However, because of the opportunity 
which the telephone gave to talk 
things over, the district manager was 
able to satisfy the customer’s objec- 
tions and complete the transaction. 
Result: a $4500 sale which otherwise 
would have been lost. 

Scarcely a day passes that we don’t 
hear of similar interesting results. 






Won't you allow us to see if your 
company can’t benefit in the same 
way? Just call the nearest office of your 
local Bell Company. No obligation. 





TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 


7:00 8:30 

From To Daytime p.m. p.m. 
Chicago Milwaukee $ .5so $ .40 $ +35 
Cleveland Buffalo 95 85 +55 
New York Washington, D.C. 1.05 .90 .60 
Atlanta Miami 2.55 2.10 1.40 


* The average time required to reach the distant 
telephone on all out-of-town calls in the United 
States last year was 1.5 minutes. 
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Adjustable 
Stock Ratings 


dependable and indispensable 
guide for successful invest- 
ment in 1934. ..... 


This method of rating—original with THe MaGazine 
or WALL Street—enables you to observe at a glance 
the changing outlook for your investments—the 
industries which are progressing or declining 
—the companies which offer the soundest 
profit possibilities. 


Their complete statistical data is essential 
in judging and keeping track of all 
the leading companies in- which you 

are interested—gives 1—the nature 
of their business, 2—funded debt 
if any, 3—number of shares out- 
standing, 4—par value, 5— 
dividends, 6—dividend rate, 
7—1932 and 1933 price 


range, 8—recent split- 
ups or stock divi- 
dends. 
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This 112-page booklet, revised 

and published monthly, gives you 
all the facts you must have on the 
1500 leading common and preferred 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
It is almost 
a complete investment service in itself— 
at a very small price as compared to costs 

running up to $40. and $50. and more for 
statistical information of this class and char- 
Used in conjunction with The Magazine 
of Wall Street it provides a complete investment 

service that should enable you to keep your funds 
profitably and safely placed in sound issues at all 


-++ $2.50 


-+. $9.00 
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Canadian or Foreign Subscriptions for Adjustable Stock Ratings only, same price as above. On 


Combination Offers including The Magazine of Wall Street, add postage: 1 yr. $1; 6 mos. 50c. 
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Odd 
Lots 


The small investor 
whose trading capital 
is limited finds in Odd 
Lot trading the same 
advantages enjoyed by 
the large investor in his 
purchase of large blocks 
of stock. 


He takes advantage of 
the same market prices, 
the same prospects for 
profit and the same de- 
gree of security. 


In Odd Lot buying the 
larger investor may gain 
the safety factors exist- 
ing in diversification. 
Our booklet ‘Odd Lot 
Trading’”’ tells the entire 
story. 


Ask for M.W. 616 


100 
Share Lots 


JohnMuir&.@ 
New Piespeaaaege wea 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 
































Censorship 


The Magazine of Wall Street rejects 
more advertising per issue than any 
other financial publication. The high 
standards demanded by The Magazine 
of Wall Street ussure our readers of 
the reliable souree of information an- 
nounced by our advertisers. Bankers, 
institutions and investors read the Maga- 
zine to gain information of the offerings 
of responsible firms. 
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WITH THE EDITORS 











ELEASED by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the record of the 
salaries and bonuses paid in re- 

cent years to the chief officers of hun- 
dreds of corporations has been opened 
to public inspection in the newspapers. 
What the other fellow—and particu- 
larly the “Big Shot”—makes, is always 
amatter of avid curiosity in this world 
of human competition. The salary list 
of a large section of Big Business is big 
news and is rightly treated as such by 
apress which, regardless of varying edi- 
torial views, is unanimous in knowing 
what will interest the public. 

We confess that our own interest in 
the corporate salary record thus far re- 
vealed has been considerable, but it no 
doubt has been exceeded by that of 
many thousands of stockholders who 
have learned for the first time the re- 
muneration paid to the hired men who 
manage their properties. It is regret- 
table that such information has had 
to be revealed on the initiative of a 
Federal agency. When a corporation 
in this enlightened age lists its securities 
for public investment and public trad- 
ing, why should it not in full frankness 
issue, along with periodic earnings re- 
ports and balance sheets, periodic state- 
ments of executive salaries and bonuses 
and, also, periodic statements of the 
holdings of their own stocks by execu- 
tives? 

Surely, the stockholder is entitled to 


such information. If executive salaries 
are fair, revelation of them will involve 
no embarrassment. As a matter of fact 
we are inclined to take this whole “em- 
barrassment” aspect of the situation 
with a grain of salt. Corporate ofh- 
cials are, in theory at least, employed 
by the stockholders, just as the Presi- 
dent of the country is the servant of the 
public. It has never been suggested 
that the President is embarrassed by 
everyone knowing that he receives 
$75,000 a year, a house, servants and 
an expense account of $25,000. No, 
when a corporate official says that he 
would be “embarrassed” to have his 
stockholders know what he receives, he 
probably means “ashamed.” 

As for periodic statements on the 
part of an executive showing holdings 
in his own company, it would seem 
that if operations in his own stock are 
based upon inside knowledge of new 
developments in that company’s posi- 
tion, other stockholders are morally en- 
titled to the same information. In the 
light of publicity no abuse can survive. 

As for the present salary and bonus 
record, generalization is of no value. 
Each company’s practices in this re- 
gard has to be considered in the light 
of its own position. In some instances 
the remuneration appears to have been 
excessive. In a few instances, also, the 
lengthy list of highly paid executives 
bearing the same family name is sug- 








|] Are Executive Salaries Excessive? 


gestive of a nepotism suspiciously in 
the interest of insiders. Yet who can 
say, from an outside viewpoint, what 
any executive is worth? Earnings and 
dividends, except over a considerable 
period, can not be an infallible guide. 
Management may, and often does, 
spend years in building up an enter- 
prise before it earns and pays divi- 
dends. Again, let us say that a com- 
pany making packaged foods is earn- 
ing profits and paying dividends, while 
a steel company is running at a loss. 
Is the difference one of capability in 
management or merely of economic op- 
portunity? . 

Among industrial companies of large 
size, salaries and bonuses appear to 
average larger than in the case of rail- 
roads and public utilities. This would 
seem fitting, for certainly the problems 
and competitive hazards of industrial 
companies are greater than those of 
monopolistic or semi-monopolistic en- 
terprises such as railroads and utilities. 

While the Government has let in 
the light on executive payrolls, it is not 
going to do anything about them. 
Why? Because Uncle Sam lives on 
taxes, and every $100,000 salary yields 
upward of $30,000 in income taxes. 
Congress knows where its bread-and- 
butter comes from and knows that the 
largest executive salary, spread among 
thousands of shareholders, would con- 
tribute little or. nothing in income taxes 











Outlook for Business Profits 


Weighing the various governmental, monetary, 
labor and industrial factors in the next few 
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Giving effect to first quarter earnings, Federal 
regulation, the business trend and the market’s 
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The Business of Trading 


By John Durand and A. T. Miller 


Including a Formula for Determining Common Stock 
Values in This Second Phase of Economic Recovery 


160 pages, profusely illustrated 
with Charts and Graphs 






HIS new book gives a clear, authoritative exposition of the fun- 
damental principles essential to successful trading under present- 
day market conditions. 


Written by two experts who know trading—who know how to ex- 
plain this profitable subject so that the average businessman can 
understand and apply the principles for his greater profit. 


Mr. Durand’s formula for determining common stock values is par- 
ticularly important. It enables the investor to always know WHEN 
TO BUY and WHEN TO SELL those stocks in which he is most 
interested. Charts and graphs of well-known securities illustrate 
these principles clearly and comprehensively. 


Glance over the contents table of this book. Note that it covers the 
many technical points which you must know—points which open 
new paths to profits. 


You Can Have This Book—Free 
But You Must Act Now 


This book was prepared for The Magazine of Wall Street subscribers. It is not 
for general sale. And, because of the cost of preparation, it can only be offered 
with yearly subscriptions. You can still secure a copy of this important book 
by entering or extending your subscription now. 
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—and subscribers only. It is ready to advise you impartially by letter or by 
wire concerning the securities you hold or consider buying. We only ask that 
inquiries be limited to not more than three listed stocks or bonds at any one time 
to facilitate replies. This service alone might repay you many times over the 
entire subscription cost by just one hint or suggestion. 
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e Trend of Events 


—CWA Passes 

—New Deal for Air Mail 
—A Step Backward 
—Enforced Control 
—Canadian Recovery 
—The Market Prospect 


CW A PASSES O a man of President Roose- 
velt’s keen feeling for the 
sufferings of the jobless man 

it must have been an agonizing decision to abolish 

CWA and send 400,000 men a week back to the 

despair of unemployment. And yet it was a necessary 

decision. The CWA plan was so generous that the 
country could not have long supported it. To have 
kept on indefinitely would have been to spread the 
ruin of unemployment to all. The workless must be 
supported in one way or another by the working, but 
obviously the burden on the latter must be made as 
light as possible. Direct relief is less expensive than 
relief through artificial employment. But in any event 
the country must now confront a shrinking of an arti- 


shrinkage is the expanding employment occasioned by 
the great but still slowly developing public works en- 
terprise, the seasonal spring absorption of surplus labor, 
and the undeniable improvement of business in general. 
There is, too, the possibility that with the monetary 
situation presently stabilized, although not yet secure, 
the accumulating pressure of idle credit will break 
through fears and revitalize the heavy industries. 


a 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
proposes that the air mail 
be quickly returned to the 
hands of private carriers, but under conditions “barring 
evils of the past.” Thus, there is to be a partial re- 
versal of the Administration’s impulsive and widely 
criticized action in arbitrarily cancelling the previous 
private contracts. That those contracts were collusive 
and against the public interest has not, yet been proved. 
What is known beyond dispute is that under them, at 
relatively moderate cost, this country had the finest 
commercial aviation system in the world. Whether 
the new set-up will be equally efficient remains to be 
seen. As a practical matter, one must concede that 
political “face” must be saved. It was not to be ex- 
pected that the status quo ante would be reinstated, for 
this would be to admit mistake. The proposed condi- 
tions are strict and will involve a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of commercial aviation. Some of the financial 
damage done to companies which made large invest- 


NEW DEAL 
FOR AIR MAIL 


ficially expanded purchasing power. Against this 
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ments and long-term commitments on the basis of Gov- 
ernment contracts probably will not be repaired. The 
future service is to a supervised by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Contracts are to be awarded for 
three-year periods on competitive bidding. Bidders will 
be given six months to qualify. Apparently, safeguard- 
ing requirements as to the quality of flying equipment 
and the competence of the successful bidders are to be 
laid down. No contracts are to be awarded to bidders 
affliated with holding companies or having associates 
which operate competitive routes or which manufacture 
aviation equipment. No bids can be made by com- 
panies whose officers participated in obtaining the for- 
mer contracts under circumstances “contrary to good 
faith and public policy.” Finally, the carriers will be 
forbidden to pay “excessive” salaries and bonuses. One 
may well wonder where competent and experienced 
new management is to spring from in six months, yet 
there is no escaping a wholesale new deal in aviation. 
It is to be hoped that the axe, falling upon executive 
heads, will not too seriously damage the thousands who 
in good faith own aviation issues. They have done no 
wrong and merit consideration from the axe-wielders. 


ae 


A STEP 
BACKWARD 


HATEVER they may do 
in response to the NRA 
demand for a still shorter 

working week without reduction in pay envelopes, it 

is obvious that the delegates to the code convention in 

Washington were shocked by it. They regard it as pre- 

cisely the wrong thing to do at this stage of recovery. 

A year ago the big problem was more one of existence 

at the lowest possible standard than of business recov- 

ery. It was a question of spreading out the national 
income to prevent dissolution. The job now is not to 
keep alive but to regain what has been lost, not to en- 
dure but to advance. Increased purchasing power 
comes from increased production, not from less. In 
one way and another we are taking care of the unem- 
ployed. The thing to do now is to swell the earnings 
of the going businesses and their employes through in- 
creased production. After all, four-fifths of the people 
are at work; the permanent solution of unemployment 
is to expand their purchasing power—and that can 
never be done by requiring them to curtail production 
in the face of general underconsumption. The idle one- 
fifth will be pulled out of their misery by increasing 
productivity of the employed. This is the time to make 
jobs, not to divide them. é 
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ENFORCED 
CONTROL 


OR some months we have been 
paying farmers to destroy crops 
and refrain from planting. In a 

way we have been subsidizing them to do what the eco- 

nomic situation warned them to do—that is, curtail 
production. But the subsidy method not having fully 
succeeded, we are now turning toward punitive meas- 
ures. If the farmer will not produce little enough in 
response to premiums, he is going to be fined if he pro- 
duces too much. That is the essence of the Bankhead 


-cotton bill. Granted that the Government was justi- 


fied in: the first step, it is justified in the last. It is 
logical but it is a grim reminder of what controlled 
economy means. Business men under some of the in- 
dustrial codes have already had an object lesson in con- 
trolled economy. More than one plant has been shut 
down on orders from Washington or—which is the 
same thing—from the Code Authority. Possibly both 
farmers and manufacturers will get enough of such 
regulation in the emergency to make them eschew it in 
better times. But with a world full of want and pov- 
erty it would seem as if there might be a better way out 
of scarcity for the consumer than to plan destruction of 
the producer's plenty. And yet the history of agricul- 


ture in America warns us that it is in need of control 


if anything is. If the farms were as little mechanized 
and powered today as they were before McCormick 
invented the harvester about 90 millions of our 125,- 
000,000 people, instead of 30 millions, would have to 
be on the farms if they and the other 35 million were to 
be fed and clothed. 


a 


ANADA seems to_ have 
made fully as much ad- 
vance towards business re- 

covery since last March as the United States has—and 
more steadily. The fact that there has been less govern- 
mental economic planning and coddling in the 
Dominion than here raises the question of whether we 
would not have made considerable progress if we had 
not tried so hard collectively to attain it. There is 
something to be said on both sides of the question. It 
must be remembered that Canada is profoundly af- 
fected, morally, if not directly, by the economic situa- 
tion in the United States. It is probably fair to say 
that part of Canada’s recovery is due to what has hap- 
pened here. Also, increased costs and limitation 
of production in the United States, due to the codes 
(one of our artificial measures to improve business) have 
diverted some export business from the United States to 
Canada. Part of the Canadian improvement is doubt- 
less due to governmental policy regarding foreign trade, 
notably in the effects of Empire tariff preferences and 
quotas. The situation here a year ago was more desper- 
ate than in Canada. Canada had no problem of bank- 
ing collapse. But the rapidity of our recovery after the 
bank holiday of last March suggests that natural re- 
cuperative forces were ready to go to work. Actually, 
by July—before AAA, NRA, PWA andCWA 
had swung into effective action—great progress was 
made. It is an open question whether the retardatory 
effects of some of the recovery measures were not equal 
to the accelerative effects of others. 


RECOVERY IN 
CANADA 


— 


THE MARKET 
PROSPECT 


UR most recent investment 
advice will be found in the 
discussion of the prospec- 

tive trend of the market on page 540. The counsel em- 

bodied in this feature should be considered in connec: 
tion with all investment suggestions elsewhere in this 

issue. Monday, March 12, 1934. 
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As I Seelt ~ 


By Charles Benedict 


The Age of Unreason 


T would seem that instead of logically working out 
l political and economic salvation we are following the 
will-of-the-wisp of fashion. Europe sets the style in 
governmental made-to-order garb with Communism and 
Fascism,—and the model reaches America. And, because 
it is new and interesting the machinery is busily set to work 
to turn out a ready-made article adapted to American re- 
quirements, in accordance with the views of a minority of 
radically-minded individuals. 

If we are not careful, in the confusion of adjusting our- 
selves to emergency recovery measures, we will find our- 
selves cloaked in one or the other of the European types of 
government. This, although the two outstanding models in 
vogue in Europe are not suited to Americans. 

There is no occasion for Communism in this country. 
It arose in Russia as a result of the abuses of a bureaucracy 
under an autocratic regime where the status of the people 
as a whole was but a little above serfdom. It was put over 
by a minority group of political agitators because an almost 
illiterate people imagined that the overthrow would result 
in a Utopia. Today, after about eighteen years of intol- 
erable suffering and hardship, these people are still work- 
ing their way painfully upward to a standard of living 
which is well within the means of the lowliest inhabitant 
in the United States. 

Fascism in Europe is the outgrowth of an attempt of the 
middle classes to prevent the suffering and tragedy of Com- 
munism. It took root in Italy because that country was 
backward industrially and economically,—and was ready 
for a fresh start after the war. Its state of industrial devel- 
opment at the time Mussolini seized control compared with 
that of the United States in the early *70s. And, Fascism, 
as it has been prac- 
ticed in Italy, gave the 
worker his just share 
in industry as it was 
developing. It en- 
abled Italy to skip 
over the stages which 
labor had to go 
through in this coun- 
try during these early 
years of “rugged in- 
dividualism” while 
the United States was 
developing the indus- 
trial mass machine for 
the world. And yet 
the standard of living 
for the masses in Italy 
today compares only 
with the standard of 
living of a hundred 
years ago in_ this 
country! 

The Hitler variety 
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of Fascism has more recently swept Germany because of the 
national despair which engulfed the nation following the 
treaty of Versailles. Cut off from their colonies; isolated by 
trade embargoes and treaties from the rest of the world, low 
in government funds, racked by inflation and ill adapted by 
temperament and experience to deal with the problems of a 
republican form of government,—the swing to the dictator- 
ship of Fascism was natural as a gesture of desperation. 
So also in Austria—a country stripped of its greatness, 
reduced physically to economic impotence, facing starvation, 
turns to Fascism as a possible means of escape from its diffi- 
culties. In both countries the Government’s dominance in 
social, commercial and industrial life should prove acceptable 
to a people long accustomed to the rule of an autocratic 
emperor. 

In the United States we have neither sunk to the eco- 
nomically bankrupt level of these nations nor could we 
reconcile ourselves to the imperious rule which Fascism im- 
poses. 

Of course, these things are not mentioned by the radical 
agitators and professional labor “organizers” in their broad- 
sides against big business. Yet no man can gainsay 
the truth: that the standard of living reached by labor in 
this country up to the time of the depression was compara- 
ble to that of the upper classes in many continental coun- 
tries. Indeed, under our so-called capitalism we have de- 
veloped a system which is superior from the standpoint of 
the individual worker to that of any nation on earth. Rid 
our capitalistic system of the abuses, which admittedly have 
sprung up, but which would similarly develop in any sys- 
tem we tried, and it can again be made a source of benefit 
to the whole country. 

The plain truth is 
that labor has reached 
what it has long 
sought—the surety of 
decent, even luxurious 
existence. It has a 
fair wage, a shorter 
day, a voice in its own 
government and regu- 
lation, the opportu- 
nity to share in the 
enterprise which of- 
fers employment. If 
it seeks more—it is 
over-reaching and 
placing in jeopardy 
all that has been 
gained. Labor is to- 
day in the position 
where it is likely to 
be victimized by its 
professional leaders, 

(Please turn to 
page 583) 
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Conflicting Forces in 


Market 


Which Will Determine the Trend? 


By A. T. MILter 








HE performance of 
the stock market 
over the past fort- 

night can only have been 
decidedly disappointing to 
those who expected dy- 
namic advance at this 
hopeful season; and as this 
article is written there is 
no convincing indication 
that reaction has been 
ended or that an adequate 
base has been established 
on which to build a new 
and significant phase of 
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articles, emphasizing a 
cautious attitude, it was 
not to be expected that a 
spring advance could be- 
gin in January and run 
through the first quarter 
without interruption. The 
speculative correction that 
has occurred, however, 
puts the market in a 
sounder position and justi- 
fies more, rather than less, 
confidence that the spring 
season, bulwarked as it is 
by expanding _ business 
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activity, will be accom: 





advance. 

From the best levels of 
early February, industrial shares, on the average, have de- 
clined 8 per cent; railroad stocks 9 per cent; and utilities 16 
per cent. Industrial and public utility stocks have cancelled 
most of the gain scored on the sizeable rally which was 
touched off by the formality of dollar re-valuation in Janu- 
ary and at present are back virtually where they were two 
months ago. Railroad stocks have cancelled approximately 
half of their January-February advance and, relative to their 
position at the start of the year, make a somewhat more 
impressive showing than the other major groups. 

The most recent reactionary movement followed a period 
of uncertainty during which trading activity dwindled to a 
daily rate substantially under 1,000,000 shares. Thus far 
intermittent selling spells are marked by sharply increased 
volume, while technical rallies are feeble and listless. For 
what it may be worth, the technical indications thus sug- 
gested are subject to the traditional unfavorable speculative 
interpretation. Yet the maximum trading activity of the 
past fortnight has remained too light, relative to normal mar- 
ket volume, for the resulting price movement to be regarded 
as of more than transient speculative significance. At the 
first bit of Washington news subject to favorable interpre- 
tation, recent sellers no doubt would turn bullish as quickly 
as they have so recently turned bearish. 


Discriminating Accumulation 


As regards the spring outlook for the market, it would 
appear logical policy to regard reaction as affording a favor- 
able opportunity for discriminating accumulation. In many 
issues the January-February rally discounted first quarter 
prospects quite liberally. As pointed out previously in these 
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panied by an extension of 
the major recovery in security prices. 

In our preceding issue we ventured the opinion that 
nearby reaction probably would not exceed 10 per cent and 
that it should be availed of for scale-down purchase of 
stocks previously recommended. We see no reason to alter 
this policy, but neither do we see reason to bid hastily for 
most stocks in periods of technical rally. There is at least 
a reasonable chance that some further irregularity will pre- 
vail and that sound stocks purchased at prices which, in 
many individual instances, are already 10 to 20 per cent 
under the year’s highs will yield satisfactory profits in com: 
ing months. 


Investment Policy Unaltered 


Such short-term considerations, of course, are quite apart 
from the matter of investment policy. The major factors 
bearing upon the longer outlook are unchanged. As far 
ahead as can be seen, the business setting is favorable. 
Should it become unfavorable during the second half of 
this year, with Congressional elections approaching, agita’ 
tion for additional inflationary measures and additional 
direct governmental stimulation of business will assuredly 
spring up again. To the rank and file of informed invest: 
ors, cash will necessarily seem less desirable than sound 
equities as long as a logical possibility of further monetary 
tinkering presents itself. That many regard this possibility 
as by no means out of the question appears to be indicated 
by the recent persistent firmness in stocks of gold-mining 
companies. 

It takes genuine liquidation, and not speculative selling, 
to bring about a protracted decline in security values. In 
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the present setting there is scant reason to anticipate such 
liquidation. Accordingly, retention of sound equities, re- 
— of intermediate fluctuations, remains—as it has 

n for the last year—the only prudent investment policy. 

So far as the immediate outlook is concerned, the market 
is beset by conflicting forces. On the one hand is the favor- 
able force of expanding business activity, usually the de- 
terminant of the basic trend of stock prices. On the other 
hand, uncertainties as to the significance of the Federal con- 
trol measures yet to be formally applied to speculation have 
not been entirely resolved and new uncertainties have been 
injected into the picture by the Administration’s demand 
that industry make further adjustments to the N R A codes 
by a 10 per cent reduction in working hours and a 10 per 
cent increase in hourly wages. Encouraged by what appears 
to be open support from the Administration, organized 
labor is becoming increasingly aggressive in its demands for 
union recognition in previously open-shop industries, for 
shortened hours and for increased wages. 


Industry's Problems 


Strikes already effective and others threatened, especially 
in the automobile industry, present a serious problem. 
While such labor troubles are a normal accompaniment of 
economic revival, they can not in the present situation be 
lightly dismissed. The moral support of the Administra- 
tion clearly is behind the drive of organized labor. No one 
can predict with confidence how far that drive will go, to 
what extent it will increase the labor costs of industry and 
to what extent such increased costs will cut into business 
profits and dividends. 

The Administration asserts that it desires business to earn 
reasonable profits, but it clearly holds profits of secondary 
importance. The most important thing, it holds, is for in- 
dustry to re-employ wage workers to the fullest possible ex- 
tent, deferring expectation 


nificance of the sequence, the major business revival during 
the first half of last year occurred before N R A was imposed. 
Industry’s adjustment to it unquestionably contributed to 
business recession during the second half of the year. With 
that adjustment partially completed, business, aided by the 
Government's emergency spending, started up anew late in 
the year, with prospects bright for the first half, at least, of 
1934. Now a further phase of N R A adjustment con- 
fronts it. 

On the favorable side, it can be said that the task cer- 
tainly is not as difficult as was the initial adjustment to 
N RA last year. Moreover, there is no intention at Wash- 
ington to apply an arbitrary wage and hour rule to all in- 
dustry. Industries and individual companies which can not 
meet the new wage and hour requirements without serious 
trouble will unquestionably obtain exemption. In short, 
there is considerable basis for anticipating that the stock 
market in coming weeks will modify its initial disappoint- 
ment in the Administration’s new N R A campaign. 

There is reason also to believe that recent fears originat- 
ing out of proposed drastic Federal regulation of security 
exchanges are waning. As the Congressional hearings have 
proceeded, revealing the weaknesses of the Fletcher-Ray- 
burn bill, there has come an increasing expectation that it 
would be substantially modified. Such expectation, as this 
is written, has been confirmed by Senator Robinson, Demo- 
cratic leader, and by Senator Fletcher, chairman of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. While Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has made no statement, he is reported to 
favor early adoption of a stock exchange regulation bill in 
“simplified” form. The originally proposed margin re- 
quirements will be liberalized. This and other changes will 
remove many of the most objectionable features of the bill 
as originally drawn. 

Apparently, testimony of unimpeachable witnesses that 
the bill would have widely deflationary results has been 
taken to heart. While the 
Administration and Con- 





of normal profits until the 
purchasing power created 
by enlarged payrolls pro- 
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gress wish to prevent specu- 
lative excesses, they never- 





vides, in turn, a profitable 
volume of business activity. 

The problem involved for 
industry is a knotty one, for 
many and complicated are 
the aspects of “purchasing 
power.” Who can say 
with certainty whether the 
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further rise in prices, in- 
cluding security prices. In 
this connection, it now ap- 
pears probable that the date 
of application of Federal 
market control, now sched- 
uled for October 1, will be 
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substantially extended. 

In short, there appears to 
be a reasonable chance that 
the market in coming weeks 








the wage level? The aggre- 
gate of business financial 
reserves is not large enough 
to absorb increased costs for 
any length of time, even if 80 
















































































will have a respite from dis- 
turbing Washington news. 
If so, its opportunity to re- 
spond to favorable business 
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developments will be sub- 
stantially enhanced. For 





with. Rising costs can only 
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mean rising prices — and 
prices already have risen 
substantially more than has consumer purchasing power. A 
further forced rise may benefit the wage-earning class, but 
if such benefit is at the expense of the “white collar” con- 
sumer class and the stock-owning class the net result on 
— activity may prove unfavorable, rather than favor- 
able. 

As a recovery measure in relation to employment, pur- 

asing power and business activity, N R A has been a dis- 
appointment. Most economists did not expect it to be 
otherwise. While there may be doubt as to the precise sig- 


for MARCH 17, 1934 


seems probable that the 
greatest uncertainty will center in strikes, now threatened 
by automobile, railroad and other workers, but held in 
abeyance pending Federal mediation. For the longer 
future, there is considerable doubt regarding the trend of 
business during the second half of this year after the stimu- 
lation of Federal emergency spending passes its peak. Given 
an acceptable compromise of immediate labor difficulties, the 
certainty of expanding business over the next few months 
should out-weigh the longer doubts in speculative influence. 

(Please turn to page 582) 
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Will Rising Prices Speed or 
Retard Recovery? 


Inequalities Bring Competitive and Sales Problems as 


Government Theory Encounters Business Actualities 


By Laurence STERN 


This is the major plank in the Roosevelt platform 

of planned economic recovery. Presumably, the ofh- 

cial objective is, approximately, the level of 1926. On the 

price level then prevailing we were prosperous. When 

that price structure broke down depression swept over us. 

Obviously, then, we can recapture prosperity—so it is 
reasoned—by restoring prices to their rightful level. 


(Cy Binet prices must rise. 


Twenty-Four Per Cent 


According to the index of 784 items compiled weekly 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, wholesale prices to date 
have advanced by nearly 24 per cent from the depression 
low of March 4, 1933. The greater part of this gain was 
recorded last year in one spasmodic and distorting leap 
between March and July. During the past two months a 
clearly defined upward trend has been resumed. This 
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new phase of advance is of gradual and orderly character. 

From the present position a further advance of 35 per 
cent will be required to restore the 1926 level. On the 
other hand, should we be satisfied with the average level 
of 1927-1928-1929—which was lower than that of 1926— 
an additional advance of 28 per cent will suffice. 

Put in another way, this index which the New Deal 
watches so eagerly has now advanced by approximately 14 
points. A further advance of 26 points would produce the 
1926 level. An advance of another 21 points would pro- 
duce the 1927-1928-1929 level. During the past eight 
weeks the net advance has been 3.3 points. Thus, if the 
present rate of advance continues, just a year from now 
will find us at the 1929 level and one year and three months 
will put prices back to 1926. 

It is, therefore, not beyond the realm of possibility that 
by the middle of next year we shall have had a conclusive, 
practical test of the validity of the present widespread 
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assumption that recovery of the general price level of the 
post-war years is prerequisite to economic prosperity and 
to the solvency of the existing debt structure. 


Will It Work? 


The term “assumption” is used advisedly. ‘Who can 
predict with assurance that the results of a successful price- 
lifting program will be the results so keenly desired— 
namely, the restoration of normal industry, trade, employ- 
ment, national income? To pin all hope on the mere 
matter of returning to a specified price level of the past is 
to over-simplify an extremely complex problem in economic 
relationships. 

The undeniable fact is that a sound and enduring pros- 
perity depends upon the active exchange of goods and ser- 
vices for goods and services. And such exchange, in turn, 
depends upon relatively stable and satisfactorily balanced 
relationships of the majority of goods and services to each 
other. This is so, regardless of the general price level pre- 
vailing at any time. 

Here we have the real problem. It is far easier to raise 
the average of hundreds of commodities—by means of 
monetary manipulation and otherwise—to a level which 
prevailed eight years ago than to restore the economic 
relationship then existing. There is nothing of permanence 
in economic relationships. To say that the reciprocal 
values of goods and services to each other ever change is 
merely to remind ourselves that we live under a basic eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand beyond the power of 
any government to repeal. In normal times this change in 
exchange values, reflecting inexorable variations in supply, 
in human demand or in both, is slow and gradual. In 
depression it has been greatly exaggerated. In the present 
“managed” recovery some distortions are being corrected, 
but others unquestionably are being created. 

In no event can the economic 
yesterday be brought back and re- 


has been so hard hit. Farm products sank early in 1933 
to 40 per cent of the 1926 level, while the indexes of all 
commodities fell only to approximately 60 per cent of the 
1926 level. In relation to several other groups, the dispar- 
ity was still greater; for leather held, at its lowest price, 
at nearly 68 per cent of the 1926 level, fuels at 64 per 
cent, metals and metal products at 77 per cent, building 
materials at 70 per cent, chemicais and drugs at 71 per 
cent and household furnishings at nearly 73 per cent. 

This is to say that farm purchasing power was squeezed 
almost to the vanishing point. The percentage recovery 
in farm prices during the last year has been greater than 
in any other group, but it nevertheless leaves such prices 
further below normal than any other group. Moreover, 
all of the gain had been scored by last July and since then 
farm purchasing power has declined. The farm price index 
was 62.7 last July and for the latest week is 62.1. Mean- 
while, leather has advanced from 87.8 to 90.4, textiles from 
68.3 to 76.6, metal products from 80.7 to 85, building 
materials from 79.1 to 86.7, drugs from 74.3 to 75.4 and 
house furnishings from 74.3 to 81.9. 


Natural or Artificial Rebound? 


On the evidence to date, it seems probable that a natural 
rebound from an acutely depressed level, plus governmental 
loans and grants for crop reduction, played a larger part 
in raising farm prices than did dollar devaluation. Putting 
aside for the moment consideration of the longer implica- 
tions of monetary depreciation in relation to all prices, it 
is worth while to consider some of the broader economic 
factors affecting American agriculture and their effects 
upon general business. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has admirably pointed 
out the essential difficulty. To meet the vastly increased, 
but temporary, export demand created by the World War 
we added 40,000,000 acres of good 
land to our agricultural produc- 
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gerated. Obviously, it is important that farm purchasing 
power be restored to normal, but the logical question 
arises whether such restoration of itself will bring back 
general prosperity. By some in the: Administration it is 
contended that farm and factory production must be in 
balance. Let us see. 

Years ago agriculture was the backbone of our economic 
structure, but the growth of our industrialization and of 
the economic services that go with industrialization has 
tended to outrun the growth of agriculture. Farm income 
in 1914 was about 14 per cent of the national income, 
according to figures compiled by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, and was only 10 per cent of the na- 
tional income in 1928. Gross farm income in 1914 was 
about $7,000,000,000, according to the Bureau of the 
Census, and for the years 1925-1929 it averaged less than 
$12,000,000,000. The national income in 1914 was ap- 
proximately $35,600,000,000 and for the years 1925-1929 
averaged approximately $85,000,000,000. Farm income 
last year was approximately $6,200,000,000 and the na- 
tional income was probably around $45,000,000,000. 

While farm income advanced from $7,028,000,000 in 
1914 to $11,968,000,000 in 1925, the annual value of fac- 
tery products during the same time advanced from $24,- 
000,000,000 to $62,713,000,000. The pace of our indus- 
trialization is strikingly shown by the following record: 
Value of factory products in 1849, $1,000,000,000; 1889, 
$9,000,000,000; 1899, $13,000,000,000; 1909, $20,000,- 
000,000; 1914, $24,000,000,000; 1919, $62,000,000,000; 
1925, $62,713,000,000; 1929, $70,434,000,000. 

If we estimate normal farm income at $12,000,000,000, 
or double the present level, and normal factory output at 
$50,000,000,000, it would appear apparent that much more 
than higher prices for farm products will be necessary to 
restore American prosperity. 


Managed Recovery 


The significance of the present price trend in relation to 
industry and business, to the volume of activity and the 
profits derived therefrom, presents complexities and varia- 
tions which defy generalization. One thing, however, 
stands out. As compared with the recovery cycles follow- 
ing all past periods of depression, the present recovery 
movement is marked by certain artificialities, the inevitable 
result of a transition from almost complete reliance upon 
the automatic functioning of the capitalistic system to a 
managed recovery. After past depres- 
sions the normal sequence of revival was 
(1) a decline in interest rates; (2) ad- 
vance in high grade bonds; (3) advance 
in the stock market; (4) increasing busi- 
ness activity; (5) a gain in factory em- 
ployment; (6) a moderate and gradual 
advance in wholesale prices; (7) an ad- 
vance in factory payrolls; (8) a gradual 
rise in the cost of living. 

For the purposes of this article, it is 
pertinent to observe that whereas in past 
recoveries, commodity prices and wages 
lagged behind business revival, usually by 
a period of many months, they have been 
well to the fore in the present movement. 
The fast rise in prices can be attributed 
to the natural rebcund from depressed levels, to speculative 
forward buying induced by last year’s threat of inflation 
and, later, to dollar depreciation. The emphasis on higher 
payrolls, without awaiting justifying profits, was the work 
of NRA. There can be little doubt that over-rapid price 
advance and industry's necessity to adjust itself to the codes 
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caused the marked business set-back experienced during the 
second half of last year. 

Nor can there be much doubt that further price advance, 
whether it result from the cumulative effect of dollar de- 
valuation or from the additional costs of shortened working 
hours and raised payrolls, will present some major prob- 
lems to business as a whole and, particularly, to individual 
industries. The more gradual the advance, the less serious 
those problems will be. Also, the difficulty of absorbing 
increased costs will vary in close ratio with the available 
volume of business. 

Between July and December, 1933, industrial produc- 
tion declined 30 per cent, according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, while prices of finished manufac- 
tures advanced 3.6 per cent; labor cost per man-hour ad- 
vanced 27.7 per cent; labor cost per unit of product 
advanced 54.3 per cent; and labor cost in relation to 
manufacturers’ gross income advanced 48.8 per cent. This 
record plainly indicates that present cost factors make for 
rising prices and that normal business profits in most lines 
must await substantially enlarged volume. 


Competition of Materials 


The price and code situation developed and developing 
involves shifts in the competitive positions of industries 
relative to other industries and endless variations in the 
competitive positions of individual enterprises. Lumber, 
for example, fell to a disastrous depression price while 
brick and cement held at levels needing only volume to 
be profitable. Now lumber has advanced by a far greater 
percentage than the other materials, even though it has only 
approximated the cost of production, while the other build- 
ing materials are definitely in the black at current levels. 
Yet lumber competes with brick and cement and its com- 
petitive position is weakened by higher prices. 

Bituminous coal has recovered to 90 per cent of the 
1926 price, yet the industry as a whole will not be prosper- 
ous at this level and any higher level would merely intensify 
the increasing competitive inroads made by natural gas. 

Iron and steel are at 83 per cent of the 1926 price level. 
In the absence of much larger volume, the industry con- 
tinues to run at a loss. Lacking adequate volume demand, 
it is hard-pressed to absorb its increased N R A payrolls. 
Yet its effort to raise prices to a level off-setting presently 
enlarged costs has been vigorously resisted by the automo- 
bile industry, a leading customer. Despite the codes, which 
also have raised automobile costs and 
prices, the large motor makers demand 
discounts on volume steel orders. Gen- 
eral Motors has threatened to go in the 
steel making business. The Ford Motor 
Co. is spending $10,000,000 to expand 
its steel making capacity, whereas former’ 
ly it was more economical to buy needed 
steel than to make it. 

Merchandising, like industry, provides 
a substantially greater proportion of the 
national income than does agriculture. 
Its position has been improved by rising 
prices to the extent that they both relieve 
it of inventory losses and tend to expand 
profit margins. The gain for some con’ 
cerns, notably those dealing exclusively 
in clothing, has been more than sufficient to absorb higher 
costs imposed by N R A. On the other hand, for the 
merchandising field as a whole the dollar gain in sales 
volume only represents the forced mark-up in the price 
of goods and present retail income is not adequate to offset 

(Please turn to page 579) 
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Happening in Washington 


By E. K. T. 


THE WHITE HOUSE will lean 
more and more toward recovery and 
les and less toward social recon- 
struction from now on—at least until 
the country is definitely out of the 
woods. After all, reform is of little 
value if there is nothing left to reform. 
You have to build the patient up for a 
major operation if you want him to 
live. Don’t worry much about the 
President’s appeal to the Code Con- 
vention to cut hours still more without 
cutting payrolls totals. 
So many exceptions will be granted 
that the rule will become the excep- 
tion. 


THE PRESIDENT demands a Stock Exchange Act at 

this session of Congress but this does not imply that he 
insists on the bill as it is. I suspect he feels that the logic 
of the pressure of public opinion, after so many months 
of sensational revelations, requires some decisive action. 
What he wants is moderate regulation, a gradually rising 
market and a minimum of speculation. This does not mean 
the bill as written by Messrs. Rayburn and Fletcher, or 
rather as it was written for them by some of the reform- 
ers in the Government. Nor does it mean that he will be 
satisfied with a toothless document. 

The President is a country gentleman who has ac- 
quired the instinctive emnity of the dirt farmer to the 
“money changers” who, as the toil-bent plowman sees 
them, acquire easy wealth although “they toil not, 
neither do they spin.” 


AIR MAIL contract revival is regarded as a retreat of the 

Administration from the most distinctly unpopular act 
of its first year. Postmaster General Farley has plainly 
lost prestige in the whole affair. 


CONGRESS is getting more independent of White 
House.. Thinks Recovery well launched—emergency 
over—and aspires to use its own judgment on reform meas- 
ures. This is not so hot as one might think. Congress is 
in some respects more radical than the President and cer- 
tainly less orthodox than he on monetary and financial 
measures—which is saying a lot. President is in more of a 
compromise mood than in more critical times. Prospect is 
that economy program will be dented some, but President 
will veto any fiat money bill. Any fiating there may be 
will be done by F. D. R. himself—and that includes silver. 
That’s the President's next “shot” for business pickup. 
His theory is that something must be done for senti- 
mental effect every little while—until the patient is over 
sinking spells. 


BUSINESS. Recovery trend is regarded by the Govern- 
_Ment as an accomplished fact, but it is disturbed over 
failure of durable goods industries to show a rally. Hopes, 
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however, that the boomlet in service 
and consumers’ industries will finally 
percolate into them. 


STRIKES and threatened strikes 

give concern here in some quarters 
and satisfaction in others. Socia! re- 
constructionists are boring from with- 
in all over the place, want strikes and 
more strikes as accelerators of “planned 
economy.” Code authorities are 
alarmed because they see government 
getting behind the arrogance of labor, 
and apprehend a disappearance or non- 
appearance of profits. NRA seems 
always to be on the side of the “down 
trodden” striker, even when he’s back 


to 1928 pay. 
Most popular suggestion made in the code meetings 
was; “You've primed the business engine; now don't 
flood the carburetor.” 


TARIFF regulation proposals are receiving more pub- 

lic support than I expected. A year ago this country 
was ready for a good dose of international hermitism. 
Farm problem has reminded country of its international 
dependence and given it a hope that the way back to pros- 
perity includes a measure of encouraged imports. 


FARMERS are not objecting to A.A.A. regimentation 

as much as you might think. All of them who were 
in successtul co-operatives had been voluntarily regimented 
already. What could be more of a regimentation than the 
California Citrus Growers Union? Individual member 
gives up his independence in return for security. 


ALLIED DEBTS will be the next to experience a 
change of public opinion. I have always thought they 
were doomed to virtual disappearance. We may wind up 
by taking some silver for them—but just what good the 
silver would do us is known by nobody. 
For that matter, nobody knows what good that 300 
million dollars of gold from France and other points 
east has done us. 


GOLD DOLLAR will not be further arbitrarily devalu- 
ated—present gold valuation of 59.06 will stand until 
international agreement on stabilization and revaluation is 
reached. It is expected that France will be assisted to stay 
on gold standard, so that it may revalue the franc—now 
over-valued—without the shock of going off gold. Dollar 
will be revalued at a gold content nearer 70 than 60. This 
will be a compromise with England, which will not return 
to gold with dollar greatly undervalued. 
International stabilization is now under way but re- 
valuation will not come until it is certain that business 
is expanding and prices rising normally. 
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Silver As You Want It 


A Glance at All Aspects of 
Doing Something for Silver 


By JouHn C. CresswiILi 








That is the precise opposite 
of what we had always under- 
stood. The silver advocates 
have pretty well convinced the 
world that whatever else 
might happen from the resusci- 
tation of silver or its restora- 
tion to the standard money 
privilege it would be a bless- 
ing to the Chinese and Indians 
and other peoples who like 
silver for money and for 
hoarding. Rehabilitated sil- 
ver, it has been maintained, 
meant rehabilitated trade in 
all the eastern silver world. 
With a thousand million 
people eagerly spending 
their 7,000,000,000 ounces of 
hoarded silver, a tidal wave of 
prosperity was envisaged as 
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ior sets of hopes rest 
on silver. " 

The silver mining Among Leading Producers and 
men want to sell more silver Smelters of Silver 
at better prices. 

The inflationists want more 1983 1933 
silver money because they Production Earnings 
want more money in circula- Per Share 
tion, and, therefore, higher Anaconda Copper...............  9,027,675* NF. 
prices. American Metal................ 44,311,225 40.25 

Some traders want more American Smelting............. 48,380,220(a) 0.77 
silver money, and silver worth Cerro de Pasco............+... 4,900,000* NF. 
more money, because they Consolidated Mining & Smelting. 5,551,349 NF. 
think that silver is the way to Howe Sound...............05. 1,173,765(b) 1.75 
more trade with the Far East. ES ee ee eee NF. 0.04 

There are a few long-dis- Silver King Coalition........... 1,715,251 0.36 
tance economists who would Tintic Standard................ 1,843,612* NF. 
like to see silver have a place U. S. Smelting, Ref. & Min...... 21,470,000 (est) 6.53 (est.) 
as a metallic reserve in the * 1982 Production. N.F.NotAvailable. (a) Exclusive of $4,240,217 
central banks of the world. ozs. of foreign refined silver retreated. (b) Sales. (d) Deficit. 
Long-distance, because if there 














flowing out of the East and re- 





is anything the world doesn’t 
need right now it is more 
metallic reserves. Sometime in the next ten years, or 
later perhaps, yes. And there are some thinkers who 
really believe that the world, utterly aside from inflation, 
does really need a larger quantity of hard money. 

The silver protagonists are feeling pretty cocky all over 
the world. They dream of a nearby day when the world 
will go bimetallic and standard hard money will be twice 
as much as now. Senator Pittman’s silver resolution was 
the only tangible thing extracted from the imponderable- 
ness of the London Economic Conference—and the inter- 
ested nations are ratifying it with the unanimity of a 
row of dominoes toppling in sequence. Latest of ratifiers 
are Canada and China. 


Why China Indorsed Pittman 


This China ratification is something to ponder on, and 
a good springboard from which to leap into another dis- 
cussion of the interminable silver question. 

The very day that the Chinese Government ratified the 
agreement to hold Government silver off the market for 
four years and thereby contributed to the world move 
toward lifting si'ver prices, Chinese bankers were inform- 
ally asking President Roosevelt to lay off his silver boosting 
efforts. This-is really something to think about—not only 
the conflicts of action but particularly the fact that the 
spokesmen of the business interests of half of those billion 
people who are supposed to be able to do business grandly 
only in silver money, well-priced, ask that silver be left 
down in price so that billion people can go up in prosperity. 
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freshing the West by its pur- 
chases from such countries as ours. 

And now come the Chinese financiers and say they 
want none of this silver vision, because there is nothing 
real in it! And yet the Chinese Government—-ratifying 
the Pittman plan—takes steps to jack up the value of 
silver! We business men say they want cheap silver be- 
cause they want plenty of cheap money. The Govern: 
ment—what does it say? That it wants silver marked up 
so that it can mark down its foreign debts. Double the 
world price of silver and the debt-reducing power of 
China's revenues will be doubled. The merchant and the 
Government use the same logic—but its application is 
different. 


Cheap Silver vs. High Protection 


Why do the merchants want cheap silver? For precisely 
the reason that we wanted cheap dollars. To help exports 
and check imports. The more silver one can buy with a 
foreign currency, the more Chinese goods he can purchase. 
The less gold that can be bought with a given amount of 
silver, the less the Chinese can afford to import foreign 
goods. It comes then to this: That our silver advocates 
wish to rehabilitate silver in order to make the Orientals 
prosperous and able to buy more of our goods; whereas 
the Orientals themselves wish to keep silver in the poor 
relation class in order to gain, or retain prosperity. Actu’ 
ally, there has been a building and industrial boom in China 
ever since silver dropped into the cellar. 

Nevertheless, there are men of authority, like Sir Henn 
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Detterding, president of Royal Dutch Shell, who want not 
only higher priced silver, but bimetallism—for the sake of 
the far eastern trade. They feel that if the value of silver 
js enhanced and stabilized with reference to gold the 
Chinese, heavy with hoarded silver, will be suddenly en- 
dowed with great money wealth, and will therefore pur- 
chase freely and indefinitely from the Occident. The theory 
gems to be that the billions of stored silver will come out 
of hiding and go westward in exchange for goods. That 
assumes that the West will be content to take silver indefi- 
nitely in exchange for commodities. And yet here is the 
Government of China agreeing (Pittman agreement) to 
export silver resulting from demonetized coins for a period 
of four years. Actually, China imports silver right along 
as a matter of merchandise. Why, then, should she care 
to have silver increase in price and thus have to hand over 
more of other merchandise for a given quantity of silver? 
Any way, say the merchants, imports are bought only with 
exports. 

Here's a curious thing about the Chinese and silver. 
For the almond-eyed ones, silver is something to be acquired 
but never to be given up. Silver always flows into China, 
never out. The more valuable it becomes the more the 
Chinese prize it. To them it is pure, absolute wealth— 
an economic idol. To export silver for the purpose 
of buying goods is sacri- 


silver.” The “something” most talked about is the devalua- 
tion of the dollar in terms of silver in proportion to the 
existing devaluation in gold. That would mean that silver 
would be officially worth $1.90 instead of the present $1.29 
an ounce. It is estimated that there are 250 million ounces 
of silver bullion kicking around in the United States— 
worth in the market only 46 cents each. The Government 
might commandeer the silver at the present market price 
on the net mint price of 64.5 cents before devaluating the 
silver dollar, and make another magic monetary profit. Hav- 
ing the silver in its possession it could issue a flood of about 
400 million dollars of silver certificates, or the coin itself, 
at the new rate of 219.25 grams of fine silver (present mea- 
sure 318.25) to the ounce. Aside from domestic inflation, 
it is argued that with other nations following our example 
prices would be reflated all over the world, with a resultant 
expansion of business activity. 

As to the chance that much of the 12,000,000,000 ounces 
of silver in the world would flow to the United States for 
coinage: in that event, Senator Pittman says that the mo- 
ment the silver flood set in toward the United Sates all 
the rest of the world would hasten to remonetize silver, 
and keep it at home. At the rate of $1.90 to the ounce, 
that might increase the world’s supply of metallic money by 
many billion dollars—our own by a billion. That ought to 
give everybody plenty of 
money and start a spending 








lege, to the masses. A little, 
yes, maybe to settle imperi- 
ous adverse balances — for 
“face-saving” — but to ex- 
change for vulgar goods, 
no. Doubtless there are 
enough modernized Chin- 


Imports Are Paid for by Exports, Says 
Kemmerer 


The President’s silver proclamation of January 


mania. If silver poured into 
the United States, we might 
expect a delirious boom if 
there is anything in the 
Warren theory that a high 
price for standard money 


ee to do some tall and 
swift spending with their 
accumulated silver, but if 
they should run into big 
money the government 
stands ready to shut down 
on them with its embargo. 

Now, if the Chinese 
bankers are right, anything 
the United States may do 
by buying silver at an arti- 
ficial price, to raise the 
world price of silver, will 
tend to check the industrial 
boom in China. One effect 
of that would be to reduce 
the Chinese demand for 
our cotton, lumber, steel 
and machinery. Apparent- 
ly about all the United 
States gets out of the silver 
Price-raising program is an 
increase of its circulating 
medium by the number of 
silver dollars or certificates 
Itmay pay out for the 24,- 
000,000 ounces of bullion 
it is buying annually under 
the Pittman agreement. A 
few million dollars of silver 
@ year, however, will 


3, 1934, specifically refers to the propriety of co- 
operating with other governments “to augment the 
purchasing power of peoples in silver using coun- 
tries. * * * Exactly how these heavy silver purchases 
by the United States are to help China is not clear. 
China, like every other country, pays for her im- 
ports chiefly by her commodity exports. * * * Asa 
currency matter, she would not gain from a large 
advance in the price of silver—Prof. E. W. Kem- 
merer in New York “Sun.” 


Not So, Says Sir Henri Detterding, Oil King 


A great deal of harm is constantly done by the 
utterances of so called economists who try to make 
the public believe that on the old “book” theoretic 
principle, viz., “that imports are paid for by exports” 
the value of a coin has nothing to do with trade. 
These people conveniently forget that on such a 
principle an insufficiently developed country could 
never reach development, as new capital—sterling 
and/or gold would have, for many years, to be im- 
ported in order to stimulate future exports—Au- 
thorized statement by Sir Henri Detterding. 








metal means high prices all 
around and __ business 
activity. 

As the silver situation 
stands today the silver 
countries do not seem to be 
especially interested in 
high-priced silver except as 
they are silver producers. 
Naturally every silver miner 
in the world wants more 
for his product—and quite 
properly so. 

India is tied to Sterling, 
left the silver standard a 
long time ago, and now is 
off gold along with Eng- 
land. China is the only 
country in the world worth 
mentioning which is on 
the silver standard — and 
for just that reason it ap- 
parently doesn’t want the 
price of silver raised. 

In the good old days 
when cannon were the last 
argument of traders as well 
as kings it would have been 
in order for us to enforce a 
high price of silver on the 
Orient. That would have 





neither help prices nor create inflation alarm. But a very 
sharp increase in the price of silver would bring a temporary 
mM, in exports to China—as long as we were willing or 
were permitted to take silver, which wouldn’t be long. 
But the belief persists in Washington that the United 
States Government is going to “do something more for 
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been the way to keep China as a market and check it as a 

competitor. What we really mean when we talk about 

restoring the purchasing power of the East is not im- 

proving its economic condition but selling it our goods. 

We don’t fight about such things in this year of grace and 
(Please turn to page 582) 
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Cheap Pounds 


. John Bull appears to be falling in 
line with Uncle Sam’s cheap currency 
policy. Fire is to be fought with fire 
instead of water. The London price 
of gold has risen by more than 10 shill- 
ings in recent weeks and a still higher 
price is aimed at. A la Professor War- 
ren, an increase in British commodity 
prices is now expected. Whether the 
British policy be one of monetary war 
or monetary peace between the dollar 
and the pound, the franc is an injured 
bystander. With all the world, almost, 
going in for cheap currencies, French 
export trade finds it more and more 
dificult to compete on the gold standard. 


* * * 


Gold 


As the pound sterling falls in gold Britishers begin to 
hoard the yellow metal. The gold famine has reached an 
extreme pitch in England. For example: there is an ancient 
custom whereby the winner of the Westminster pancake 
is given a guinea; that is to say a gold sovereign and a 
shilling. This year he got a shilling and an I O U for the 
pound. The ancient custom has thus been respected. He 
could not get a gold sovereign, but he did not get a paper 
pound either. When things change he will present his 
IO U and will receive his gold coin. 


* * ~ 


Panacea 


In spite of all the set-backs he has experienced since he 
became Secretary of State, Cordell Hull still clings to the 
idea that this world will get better, if it adopts his free 
trade theories. 

His Thursday diplomatic receptions have become a night- 
mare for the foreign diplomats in Washington. 

Regardless of what topic they want to discuss with him— 
disarmament, debts, the Far East and whatnot—he listens 
for a few minutes patiently and courteously. Then he be- 
gins a long sermon explaining that the only universal cure 
for all the world’s ills is his infallible remedy—the tearing 
down of the tariff barriers. 


* * * 


Dual Monarchy 


Mussolini, Dolifuss and the Hungarian Foreign Secre- 
tary Goemboes are working at present on a plan to bring 
Austria and Hungary into some sort of monetary and 
tariff union. Mussolini is reverting to the policy expressed 
by the great Czech Francis Palacki, a few decades ago that 
“If Austria did not exist, it would have to be invented.” 
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Significant Foreign Events 


By H. M. Tremaine 





If the present plans materialize, they 
intend to bring back to the dual throne 
of the Hapsburgs young Archduke 
Otto, a weak and inexperienced youth, 
who will be a handy tool in the hands 
of Il Duce and his Austro-Hugarian 
friends. 


Backwards 


Europe is getting back to first princ 
iples—to old political entities and big 
guns. Disarmament projects fade out 
and all nations look to their weapons. 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy is to be 
revived if Mussolini can do it. France 
is on a hot spot. It doesn’t like Mussolini dominant. in 
Vienna much more than it would like Hitler in that posi- 
tion. What Europe needs is more business and less politics. 
Prosperity is the real hope of peace. President Roosevelt's 
new tariff policy may be the way from war to peace. 


* * * 


Matrimonial Finance 


New York has ceased to be the Mecca of the European 
borrowers—for the time being at least. But King Zogu | 
of Albania thinks differently. His trusted aid, M. Seraci, 
came to New York a few weeks ago to look around for a 
loan for Albania (the Italians are getting stingy) and for 
a handsome (fairly so) and rich (very much so) wife 
for His Majesty himself. 

He got little encouragement about the loan proposition, 
but had a good time trying to pick out a wife for his 
Sovereign. He gave the once over to all the Park Avenue 
heiresses and departed on the Ile de France with a bunch 
of photographs of would-be queens. Seraci will report to 
Zogu about their wifely qualities and especially about the 
amounts and kind of investments of their fathers. 


* * * 


Japanese G oods 


Mussolini's ‘recent outbursts about the yellow peril and 
the Japanese menace are due mainly to the fact that the 
Nippons are breaking into his territory in Abyssinia. 
Japanese salesmen have invaded the Ethiopian empire with 
samples of cheaper and more attractive goods than the 
Italians can offer. They found a good deal of opposition 
from the Abyssinian government. An invitation was ex’ 
tended to one of the Abyssinian princes to come to Japan 
and select a wife, if he chose to do so. The invitation was 
heartily accepted. A Prince of the blood went to Tokio 
where he met the daughter of a wealthy merchant. It was 
love at first sight. The Prince wanted to marry her at 
once. 

The girl said that she would accept him on one condi: 
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tion; Japan’s trade must be given a fair chance in Abyssinia. 
The Prince returned home and told Emperor Haile 
Selassie about the marvels of Japan and the dainty Japanese 
girl. 
A treaty of commerce and amity is now being negotiated 
between the two empires and as soon as it is signed the 
wedding bells will ring out. 


* * * 


Doumersgue 


The days of the Doumergue cabinet are counted. The — 


new French government is facing a very serious crisis 
because of the shaky situation of the banks. 

For the first time in many years the assets of the leading 
French banks are frozen and the difficult situation of 
Andre Citroen, the French Ford, is symptomatic. 

There is a good deal of serious talk in Paris about the de- 
valuation of the franc. Perhaps the factions which opposed 
it so vigorously a few months ago are gradually getting 
used to the idea. 


Sans France 


France is indirectly responsible for Czechoslovakia’s aban- 
donment of the gold standard. 

Worried about the dangers of a new war in Europe, 
Foreign Secretary Edouard Benes rushed to Paris and 
asked the French government for a new loan to perfect 
Czechoslovakia’s war preparations. 

Godmother France which has been heretofore liberal 
with loans to the Little Entente for armament purposes 
was compelled to say “No.” She needed the money herself. 

Benes, who had been a strong supporter of the gold block, 
went back to Prague, where the agrarians in Parliament 
were urging in vain the abandonment of gold, and agreed 
to comply with the demands of the agrarians. 

He adopted the Roosevelt method of reducing the gold 
content and the legal covering of 
the kronen by 16.6 per cent. With 
the difference thus saved he is now 
refitting the army, without France's 
help. 


Friendly 


France, beset by internal and 
external troubles, bethinks herself of 
the United States. A token pay- 
ment on her war debt is talked 
about. Perhaps the new Roosevelt- 
ian tariff policy makes for atone- 
ment. Then, too, the word goes 
around the foreign offices of Europe 
that the President will soon under- 
take to dispose of the war debts 
mess, once and for all, with particu- 
lar leniency toward debtors who do 
not repudiate in principle even if 
they dig up little or no cash. Some 
talk of a plan for payments in silver. 
That may be what’s behind the 
rumor that fills the world that the 
U. S. is about to make a silver ap- 
proach to the problem of reviving 
international trade. Something anent 
silver is in the air if speculative . 
markets do not lie. 


Wide World Photo 
Emperor Pu-Yi of Manchukuo 
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Bourgeois 


On the theory that big business is tending to break down 
the middle classes and thus cause capitalism to play into 
the hands of the socialists and communists, several countries 
are putting chain stores on the spot. Without small mer- 
chants the middle classes dwindle in numbers and lessen 
in power and influence, and what remains of them is de- 
pendent upon big business. 


* * * 


Japan 


Efforts to raise the price of silver will, if successful, 
profoundly affect Chino-Japanese relations. High silver 
would offset trade advantages of the cheap yen in Japan’s 
trade with China. 


Manchukuo 


Although a French concern has come to an agreement 
with the Japanese regarding French investments in Man- 
chukuo, France will not recognize that new state, for a 
while at least. 

The French are still hoping to save the League of Nations 
and a recognition of Manchukuo, after the rough treatment 
the League’s Lytton commission got from the Japanese 
would be a death blow to the Geneva institution. 

Neither will the Germans recognize the new state, despite 
the various reports to that effect from Tokio and Paris. 
The Germans are still flirting with the idea of coming to 
terms with the Moscow government and they have been 
warned that the recognition of Manchukuo would be re- 
garded by Moscow as a definite hostile act. 

The rumors of recognition were due to the fact that the 
German Ambassador had accepted, tentatively, an invita- 
tion to visit Manchukuo during the coronation festivals. 

When the report of the Ambassador reached Wilhelm 
Strasse, Baron von Neurath, the 
foreign secretary, cabled his under- 
ling to become ill at once, and a 
mere assistant commercial attache 
was sent in his place. 


* * * 


W orld Trade 


Measured in gold, world trade 
showed at least negative improve- 
ment in 1933. The improvement 
appeared to be there, although not 
too apparent. That is, according to 
figures issued by the League of Na- 
tions, the downward plunge tended 
to level out, even though the decline 
continued. 

The total of the world flow of 
imports and exports is estimated to 
have been $23,056,000,000, a drop 
of only $3,000,000,000 from 
1932. 

The shrinkage in 1932 was 
$13,000,000; in 1931, $16,000,000,- 
000; in 1930, $13,000,000,000. De- 
cember gains from the year previous, 
measured in gold, were shown by 
Argentina, Australia, Egypt, New 
Zealand, Switzerland, Japan and 
Great Britain. 
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Nationalism or Foreign Trade? 


Part I — America Embarks on a Broader 


Tariff Policy of Momentous Impli- 
cations for Business and Agriculture 


By THropore M. KNApPEN 


Part II of this article will discuss the effects of the new tariff policy on leading indus- 
tries, showing how some will be benefited by broader markets while others will be 
adversely affected. Investors will find this discussion most practical in determining the 


prospect for current holdings.—Ep1ror. 


FTER his first year in office, devoted to concentration 
on the solution of economic problems by methods 
almost purely domestic or nationalistic, President 

Roosevelt has come out squarely for a restoration of Ameri- 
can foreign trade. 

In his recent tariff message to Congress the President 
says: “ a full and permanent domestic recovery de- 
pends in part upon a revived and strengthened international 
trade,” and “American exports can not be permanently in- 
creased without a corresponding increase in imports.” And 
so he asks Congress for wide powers of tariff adjustment, so 
that he may quickly make reciprocal bargains with foreign 
countries, whereby our imports will be deliberately increased 
in order to enlarge exports. 

Thus the President chooses the third of the four economic 
policies which Secretary of Agriculture Wallace recently 
stated are open to our choice: 

1. Wide open international trade. 

2. Self containment to the limit. 

3. A planned middle course. 

4. The old and present policy of internationalism as sell- 
ers and nationalism as buyers. 

Following a year of increasing trend toward nationalism, 
which was marked 





and important American interest” the implication is obvious 
that some American interest must of necessity be injured 
in order to benefit others. There is to be no doubt about 
that. The prospect has thrown the whole country into a 
renewal of the ancient tariff debate. Everybody is anxious 
to know which are the unsound and unimportant industries 
that are to be the goats destined for sacrifice on the altar of 
the general good. 

The historic American policy of fostering almost any 
home industry, little or great, necessary or superfluous, has 
received a stunning blow. With all the world cultivating 
commercial self-containment and economic nationalism, the 
United States suddenly appears in the role of modified in- 
ternationalism. For there is no doubt that Congress will 
give the President substantially what he demands. While 
the new departure undoubtedly reflects the traditional 
policy of low tariffs championed by the President’s party 
in theory, although much honored in the breach, it runs 
counter to about a hundred years of practice. 

The American policy, now become the world policy, has 
been to sell as much as possible abroad and buy as little as 
possible. We have'come to think of imports as offenses to 
prosperity, and have credited all the benefits of foreign 

trade to exports. 
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And yet any individual trader would think himself a fail- 
ure if he received less than he gave. Imagine an Eskimo 
complaining because he gets a shipload of merchandise in 
return for a kayak-load of skins. 

But whatever the Congress and the President do now we 
must all agree with Secretary Wallace that sooner or later 
we must firmly take a stand in regard to inter-national 
trade. For if we do not choose our own policy it will be 
chosen for us by the outside world. There is something to 
be said for all of the courses which lie open to us, except 
the fourth, although many conservative-minded people will 
be strongly inclined to let international economic relations 
go on as they have been going. That course, however, is 
really the antithesis of protectionism in these times, for it 
means that we shall leave determination of our economic 
fate to the incidence of the policies followed by other na- 
tions. 

To adopt what might be called the international view of 
our foreign trade relations we should be prepared to ac- 
cept freely sufh- 
cient imports to 
pay for our normal 
exports of Ameri- 
can products and 
to make payments 
on the debts, pub- 
lic and private the 
world already 
owes to us. Men- 
tioning only the 
surpluses of cotton, 
wheat and tobacco, 


? = : 
ad 


Secretary Wallace = oP A We ee 
says that the inter- (emis ee es 
national solution : ’ 


& 


of our economic 
difficulties will call 
for a volume of 
imports larger in 
value by a billion 
dollars than even 
those of 1929. In 
the nature of 
things these addi- 
tional imports 
would be chiefly 
of manufactured 
goods although 
such raw commodi- 
ties as rubber, 
jute, tin, silk would continue in large volume. 

It is useless to say that such an influx of foreign goods 
would not displace a great measure of American industrial 
products. The displacement might be an orderly one, un- 
der government planning and assistance, or it might be the 
brutal one of unrestrained survival of the fittest. Either 
Way, it would mean a radical readjustment of American 
industry, with deplorable local and regional effects. 

After it was accomplished we would be perpetually de- 
pendent economically upon the foreign world to a far 
greater degree than now. That indeed is what interna- 
tionalism in trade means to every nation. The interna- 
tional view of trade between nations is that of the average 
human being, the individual, instead of that of the national 
group. It envisages a sort of division of labor among the 
peoples of the world—each group having the specialties in 
which it excels—meaning cheaper, better and more goods 
all around. It is based on the theory, always accepted 
domestically, that it is trade that makes wealth—the more 
trade, the more wealth. 
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“We might in time consume all the wheat we could produce, but 
never all the cotton” 


Adoption of internationalism would mean that the agri- 
cultural interest would be protected in its present capacity 
for production at the expense of the manufacturing interest, 
and the banker and investor in foreign securities at the same 
expense. In the long run neither the American farmer nor 
the American lender or investor abroad can be protected 
on the normal output of the former or the present irivest- 
ment of the latter without a great increase in imports. It is 
only the balances of goods and services that can be settled 
in cash. If there are no imports there is no payment of 
debts; and no exports, except through new loans and more 
debts; which only puts off the evil day of reckoning. 

Ideal as might be the equilibrium of international trade 
which would finally be attained under an international trade 
policy it is utterly impracticable. In the first place, it 
would, to be truly successful, require a benevolent inter- 
national trade attitude on the part of all nations—something 
that is not to be dreamed of until war shall be no more, in- 
cluding economic war. 

Being a conti- 
nental nation, with 
abundant natural 
resources and with 
an actual or poten- 
tial manufacturing 
capacity to supply 
all our - require- 
ments, we are al- 
ready the most 
nearly self-con- 
tained great nation 
in the world. And 
under a_ studied 
policy of self-con- 
tainment we could 
approach it in the 
full sense more 
nearly than any 
other nation. Self- 
containment im- 
plies the disappear- 
ance of exports as 
well as of imports. 
The brunt of the 
hardship, not only 
of readjustment, 
but of permanent 
s e | f-containment 
would fall upon 
the agricultural 
classes. If we were to cut off all agricultural exports, or 
have them cut off for us, we should probably have to retire 
from cultivation about a hundred million acres of land. 
That would mean a lower standard of living for the entire 
people, and a painful redistribution of population—decline 
of cities, desertion of villages, tilled land restored to the 
wilderness. It would take a long, long time, if ever, to 
bring up domestic consumption of agricultural products to 
a balance with present productive capacity. At first, in- 
deed, domestic consumption would be reduced because the 
elimination of exports of manufactured goods would give 
us a long-time problem of unemployment, resulting from 
the displacement of the two or three million of workers in 
the manufacturing industries who are dependent upon the 
export trade. 

If we were still expanding economically on a great scale 
in response to a multiplying population, we might in time 
consume all the wheat we could produce, but never all the 
cotton. But immigration has been replaced with emigra- 
(Please turn to page 580) 
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Rising Prices and Increasing Demand Have Resulted in Sig- 
nificant Inventory Changes for Many Companies. 


q What May Be Advantageous in One Industry Is Not Neces- 
sarily So in Another—Larger Inventory Accounts Should Be 


Critically Examined. 


Profit and Loss Potentialities in 
Recent Inventory Changes 


By J. C. Crirrorp 








F all the items appearing 
in a balance sheet, in- 
ventory holds the great- 

est latent power for both good 
and ill. The value placed upon 
fixed property may be ultra- 
conservative, or the reverse; a 
fat list of receivables can, and 
sometimes does, turn out to be 
mainly uncollectables. Noth- 
ing, however, hides quite as 
much as the inventory account. 

Moreover, while inventories 
lend themselves to easy jug- 
gling if one be so disposed, 
they are almost equally diff- 
cult not to juggle. It is seldom 
that a management's honest 
efforts to convey a true picture 
of this item come even close 
to their objective. This is not 
to say, of course, that it is 
incorrect for such a company 
as Continental Can to state 


sheets: 


this basis. 
profit margin? 


Points to consider in appraising the inven- the 
tory account in recently published balance 


1. Is a rise in price solely responsible for the 
larger inventory, or does it represent a 
real gain in physical stocks? 


2. If larger physically, is it justified by greater 
business volume? 


3. Is the physical inventory adjudged subnor- 
mal, normal, or abnormal. 


4. Though the dollar value of the inventory 
has gained greatly, will the public pay on 
i.e. What of the company’s 


5. How has the company’s cash position been 
affected by the inventory changes? 


fiscal year ended October 31, 
last, was less than half that of 
previous year despite 
greater business activity and 
heavy inventories of rubber 
and cotton which enjoyed a 
price rise much more sensa- 
tional than the average item 
handled by Penney? Before 
attempting an explanation, let 
us clear up this whole ques- 
tion of so-called inventory 
profits and losses. 

If a man buys a bushel of 
wheat for a dollar and sells it 
for $1.20, it is commonly 
thought that a profit of 20 
cents has been made. This, 
however, is not strictly so. If 
the transaction was merely a 
casual one, the 20-cent “prof- 
it” was really a capital gain, 
not a profit. On the other 
hand, if the transaction was 








that its inventories, valued at 
the lower of cost or market, 
totalled $18,881,890.04 as of December 31, 1933. On the 
contrary, this statement in all probability is as near to being 
literally true as human mechanics can make it. Further- 
more, it means exactly what it says. It is only when one 
comes to the implications that trouble arises. Do the recent 
changes in the inventory account of Continental Can and 
other companies better their position, or weaken it and, if 
so, is the betterment or impairment of position of important 
significance? 

Over the past year or so there has been a lot of loose talk 
about inventories—of the profits that would accrue to com- 
panies because of the rise in prices. While this talk in 
some instances appears to have been well borne out by 
the facts, other companies apparently just as well situated 
have proved a big disappointment to their owners. Why, 
for example, did J. C. Penney, a typical “inventory” com- 
pany, report a profit of $14,200,000 for 1933, compared 
with $5,100,000 in 1932; while Firestone’s profit for the 
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one of many making up a 
regular business, it has not 
been completed. Before a real profit could be made, it 
would be necessary to acquire another bushel of wheat and 
re-attain the position from which he started. If this were 
done and there were still 20 cents left over, then there has 
actually been a profit of this amount. Let us consider now 
the case of fluctuations in the price of wheat while it is 
being held for sale. 

First, the price declines to 70 cents. This causes the retail 
price to be reduced to 90 cents. Now because the raw ma: 
terial actually costs $1 and it is being retailed for 90 cents, 
there is an apparent loss of 10 cents. Really, however, 
there is no such loss. With the 90 cents obtained for 
the finished product, the original stock of merchandise can 
still be repurchased and there would still be 20 cents in 
addition. Similarly, should the price of raw material rise 
to $1.40 and the retailer or processor, on the basis of this, 
obtain $1.60 for the finished product, it is incorrect to say 
that a profit of 60 cents has been made because the raw 
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material actually cost only $1. Forty cents out of the 
60-cent profit disappears immediately on the replacement of 
the original stock. 

It follows therefore that a “normal” inventory—aside 
from the usual manufacturing and handling profit and 
losses—is not in itself a source of real gain or real loss. 
Although a “normal” inventory cannot be defined very defi- 
nitely, it may be said to be the physical stock of goods that 
it is necessary to carry in order to serve one’s customers 
eficiently. What might be a normal inventory at one 
time, of course, might be subnormal or abnormal at another. 
Nevertheless, despite their vagueness, these are terms of 
portent at any specific time. 

Any fluctuation away from the “normal” in an inventory 
should be regarded as a separate speculative transaction. If 
subnormal, it corresponds to a short sale of a stock of com- 
modities; if abnormal, it should be regarded just as an in- 
dividual would regard a speculative purchase of cotton or 
wheat and the capital gains and losses resulting therefrom 
should be treated just as the individual would treat them. 

Conservative accounting practice caters to the illusion of 
inventory profits and losses by insisting that write-downs 
in inventory values be charged against the year’s operat- 
ing results. AA company, however, so long as it continues 
to obtain the same volume of business and the usual manu- 
facturing or merchandising profit, can operate indefinitely 
under a declining price trend, reporting under this system 
enormous losses every year, and yet have its real position 
unimpaired. Indeed, cash holdings, other things being equal, 
would rise. 

Now this, the theory, needs some trimming to fit in 
with actualities. In practice, it must be modified to take 
into account that 


margin of profit. Following our abandonment of the gold 
standard, however, prices started to rise quite rapidly and, 
quoting from the annual report, the company began to be 
“permitted to maintain a normal mark-up on the merchan- 
dise handled.” At the same time, business volume increased 
and had the usual lightening effect upon overhead ex- 
pense, despite such offsetting influences as N R A. 

Firestone, on October 31, 1932, carried inventories total- 
ing $26,826,144, at the lower of cost or market. But this 
low cost inventory and a mounting demand for the finished 
product did the company little good in the following year. 
The price of the inventory rose, it is true. The company, 
however, was unable to effect a corresponding price increase 
in the finished product. Indeed, in March, 1933, a reduc- 
tion of approximately 25% was made in tire prices. In 
its annual report, the company went on to say “Since the 
March reduction, there have been three small price increases 
but, even with these increases, tire prices today (De- 
cember 1, 1933) are still about 2% lower than a year 
ago, even though the price of crude rubber has advanced 
150%, cotton 60%, and labor in our factories and service 
stores 20% to 25%.” This shows very clearly why there 
is something more to profits than the possession of a large, 
low-cost inventory. 

Firestone’s inventory last October was carried at $28, 
541,261 and it consisted of more than enough rubber and 
cotton to take care of the company’s requirements for 1934. 
No real benefit, however, will accrue to the company or its 
stockholders unless tire prices are raised more vigorously 
than the insignificant 3% increase that. was made the other 
day. In general, this applies to all the rubber companies— 
their position is potentially a good one, but whether the 

full promise will 
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0 up in these 
cases, profits are 


mitted their in- 


apt to almost disappear; if they go down the producer 
becomes extremely prosperous. The profits garnered by 
the cigarette, branded foods, and dairy companies in the 
beginning of the late depression afford an excellent example 
of the prosperity phase. At the same time, and particularly 
na period of rising prices, there are products for which 
the public seems perfectly willing to pay even more than 
might be demanded strictly on the basis of increased costs. 

Here is the explanation for the divergent showing made 
y Penney and Firestone last year. Penney started 1933 
with a merchandise inventory valued at $27,314,873 on 
which, as it was sold, there was only a comparatively small 
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ventories to drift into the subnormal position which, as 
has been explained, is virtually a “short sale” of mer- 
chandise. At the same time, it must be confessed that there 
are not many companies concerning which one would 
hazard a guess that their inventory last year had been 
built up to an abnormal position; i. e., that they currently 
held a long speculative position in merchandise. 

Perhaps the two big can companies come closest to being 
in this position. American Can’s inventories at the begin- 
ning of this year were carried at $31,332,392, compared 
with $14,568,788 a year ago, while Continental Can had 

(Please turn to page 577) 
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HE MacazineE oF WALL Street's Bond Ap- 
praisals of active and important bonds is pre- 
sented in two parts. The sections alternate with 
appropriate alterations and additions, so that holders 
and prospective buyers of bonds may be constantly in- 
formed as to the effect of developments in the largest 
number of issues. 
Naturally, it is understood that all the issues men- 
tioned do not constitute recommendations, although 
the relative merit of each is clearly indicated either 
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by the tabular matter or by the comment. For those 
who desire to employ their funds in fixed income-bear- 
ing securities we have “double starred” the issues 
which appear to us most desirable, safety of principal 
being the predominant consideration; while a single 
star designates those which, while somewhat lower in 
quality, nevertheless provide an attractive income, 
or offer possibilities of price enhancement. 

Inquiries concerning bonds should be directed to our 
Personal Service Department. 











Railroads 





Total Amount Fixed Charges 











funded ofthis times earnedt Price 
Company debt issue Yield to COMMENT 
(mil’ns) (mil’ns) 1932 1933 Callt Recent Maturity 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 
De ONIN s ipoos cas bode scow seuve 153 61 % | NC 95 4.4 Road did much better last year. Bond is a 
he strong one. 
oe ae ye OO” ae 153 34 x NC 89 5.2 Junior to issue above. 
*A. C. L. R. R. Louisville & Nashville Coll. 
TD a icin c'as.0d asco bs ope sees 153 35 1 105 84 5.4 Secured by 596,700 shares L. & N. R. R. 
currently worth $54 a share. 
Central R. R. of N. J. Gen. 5s, 1987......... 56 60 fs .6 NC 105 4.7 Good bond, tho represents large proportion 


of total debt. 





Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
at, Be tae, HR” Be, 200B....... co scccscsnis 119 24 


102%* 33 - Prior liens total some $71,000,000. 









































5 6 le 
EEG 55 5% 2c os apc snes he pated 119 30 5 6 105 24 a Interest due Feb. 1 unpaid. Final decision 
before April 1. 
Rio Grande Western Ry. ist 4s, 7.1.89.... 119 15 6 .6 NC 84 7.6 Undisturbed 1923/24 reorganization, but 
now not over strong. 
Denver & Rio Grande ist 4s, 1.1.36.. 119 42 6 .6 NC 49 be Almost speculative. 
Rio Grande Western Ry. ist Cons. 4s, 1949. 119 16 6 6 100 58 9.2 Also borders on the speculative. 
Pennsylvania R. R. 
ED 05 nnn scewacwesoteceses 599 93 1.2 1.2 NC 107 4.1 High grade investment. 
DIG <5 sa 6 ce boob eee bio npae 599 285 1.2 1.2 NC 98 4.6 unior to issue above, tho good grade. 
CEE 5. be scengsseunsaness ee 599 60 1.2 1.2 NC 105 3.9 ledged security includes $60,000, 000 gen- 
eral mortgage issue. 
US ss ng ey eden bee ee thee 599 50 1.2 1.2 105* 100 5.0 Secured pledge div.-paying stocks. 
Deb. Side “T0 Ee itpie baa ema con Seed 599 60 1.2 1.2 102144 ’°40* 87 5.3 Reasonably good issue, tho unsecured by 
mortgage. 
Allegheny Val. Ry. Gen. (now ist) 4s,1943.. 599 20 1.3 1.2 NC 101 3.8 Better grade investment. 
Pennsylvania Co. Tr. Ctfs. “E’’ 4s, 1952... 6599 28 1.2 1.2 NC 90 4.8 Good grade holding. 
Guaranteed Issues 
Long Island R. R. Ref. 4s, 1949........... 27 2.2 NC 98 4.2 Better grade on its own merits. 
eeN, a mr ge R.R. ist “A” 4\%s, 1953. 27 bs 105 101 4.4 New Haven also guarantees. Better grade. 
Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit ist & Ref. 
5) BRERA EERE NE aes 32 10214* 97 4.7 Good grade bond. 
meas Balt. & Washington R. R. 
ll ee eee 53 16 NC 102 3.7 Of the highest grade. 
we “or G}ge, 1977... ............. 53 39 Nc 101 4.4 Junior to issue above, but still strong. 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & - aed 
Con. way 4\ss, 1 ‘eebneet Reap RNEe Peay er 128 39 NC 103 3.9 High grade investment. 
Gen. “‘B”’ 5s, ters. Vor snebarhhevaaewie 128 75 NC 104 4.8 Junior to issue above. Good grade. 
Reading C 
Gen. & Ref. “A” 4l¢s, 1997. ere 74 1.4 105 100 4.5 Better grade bond, tho represents large pro- 
portion of total debt.’ 
Jersey Central Coll. 4s, 1961............. 136 21 1.4 105 92 4.7 Collateral is valuable. Good bond. 
Southern Ry. Co. 
Oe I So os ag 8g swine sib b's b Nine 294 92 3 9 NC 99 5.1 Fairly sound bond. 
Dev. & Gon. 4s, 1956...........0ccccceee 294 164 3 9 NC 67 7.0 unior to issue above. 
*St. Louis Div. ist LS. dn cr'ne whan unio e® 294 12 3 9 NC 84 6.5 easonably good bond. 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. 1st 5s, 1956.. .. 294 13 3 9 NC 101 4.9 emg od is important. Good caliber. 
New Orleans Terminal 1st 4s, 1 os 14 8 9 NC 83 6.4 Fair grade. 
Atlanta & Char. Air Line ist 5s, 1944...... “s 20 3 9 Nc 102 4.7 Good, sound investment. 
Texas & wong Rly. i 
oe ON ee ere eee 85 25 1.0 1.0 NC 10. 4.8 Well secured. 
Gen. & Ref. ton 5s, 1979 .. a ica oe 49 1.0 1.0 105 ’39* 79 6.4 Junior to issue above. 
Public Utilities 
Carolina Power & Lt. ist & Ref. 5s, ’56. . 46 39 1.4 105* 68 8.1 Fair Caliber. Possible rate reduction shortly. 
entral Illinois Public Service ist & Ref. (now , 
| ee ak OL Ree ee 56 56 1.6 105° 60 7.9 Earnings lower. Bond is of fair quality only. 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
ist st 5s, 4. Ss is Ab sae wee cabevewaae on 40 30 3.9 102° 106 3.7 Of the highest grade 
Gen. “‘A’’ 5s, 1964 40 22 3.9 105 109 4.3 Junior to issue above, tho still strong. 
Commonwealth Edison ist ‘‘F’’ 4s,1981..... 195 176 2.0 105° 87 4.7 Good investment bond. 
Cons. Gas, El. Lt. & Pwr. of Baltimore 
General 4}<s, 2. 14.35 64 16 3.1 NC 102 2.5 Of the highest gra: 
wk ist Ref. 4s, 1981................ 64 41 3.1 105° 100 4.0 unior to issue =. but still foe grade. 
Safe Harbor Water Pr. ist 4}4s, 1! 21 21 106° 103 4.3 m. Gas guarantees. Strong bo: 
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Street’s Bond Appraisals 





Public Utilities (Continued) 





Total Amount Fixed Charges 
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a whole or in part at gradually decreasing pri E Estimated. ** Our preferences where safety of 


— o <= = times earned t Price 
Company Yield to COMMENT 
ailtes) (mil’ns) 1932 1933 Callt Recent Maturity 
Detroit City Gas ist “B” 5s, 1950........... 31 $1 2.1 4 105* 88 6.2 Of reasonably good grade, despite recent 
s troubles with city authorities. 
Illinois Bell Telephone ist & Ref. 5s, 1956.. 49 49 4.2 4.5 105* 108 4.4 High grade investment. 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Light Ref. & 1st ae 
BO PEP ROON oi bivdak cect ebeekececess 63 63 1.4 1.4E 103%° 73 7.8 Milwaukee to seek PWA loan for own plant. 
Bond is of fair grade only. 
Nevada-Cal. El. ist Tr. 5s, 1956............ 31 28 1.2 pe 10214° 75 7.8 Represents large arc of total debt. 
New England Tel. & Tel. Po “B” 4\4s, '61. 88 15 2.5 2.3 100 ’53 106 4.1 High grade investment issue. 
New York Steam ist 5s, 1951.............. 28 28 2.1 2.0 105* 104 4.7 Better grade open mtge. bond. 
North Amer. Lt. & Pr. Deb. “A” 54s, ’56. 193 18 1.0 def 1021%* 45 18.2 None too strong holding co. obligation. 
Pacific Gas & ee Co. 
LD ea a ere ee 306 96 2.2 2.0E 105° 105 4.3 High grade. 
1st & Ref. pe ‘4s, SON eK o5s a eile ance 306 170 2.2 2.0E 105* 97 4.7 Junior to issue above, but still strong. 
California Gas & lectele Unif. & Ref. 5s, 
SD RE eR eat 306 11 2.2 2.0E 110 105 3.6 Of the highest grade. 
Sierra & San Francisco Power 
4 SRR ON ge 306 11 2.2 2.0E 110 96 5.4 Pac. Gas guarantees int. Reasonably strong. 
2nd “B” | PERNT Gainer en 306 8 2.2 2.0E 105 ie .. Junior to issue above, but with same guar- 
antee as to interest. 
San pevin Light & Power Unif. & Ref. 
so TR ene 34 33 1.6 1.6E 104° we ne Reasonably good bond. 
Great Pees Power ist 5s, 1946........ 20 20 1.8 1.6E 106 103 4.7 Better grade. 
~ Public Service Corp. of N. J. 
Perpetual 6% Certificates................ 210 19 3.0 ate NC 112 5.4 Secured by pledge stock of subsidiaries. 
Good holding. 
Public Service Electric 4 Gas Co. 
wkkist & Rof. 4'4s, 1967................ 116 91 3.8 ov 104%" 105 4.2 High grade. - 
United Electric Co. of N. J. ist 4s,1949. 115 18 3.8 + NC 102 3.8 Sentor'ta to issue above. Highest grade. 
Hudson County Gas 1st 5s, 1949.. as 11 3. ee NC 109 4.2 Strong bond. 
South Jersey G., El. & Trac. 1st 5s, 153... yy 13 - i NC 106 4.5 Better grade investment. 
Shawinigan Water & Power 1st & Coll. oy 
ES oT eee 89 89 1.6 1.4 103* 87 5.3 Entitled medium rating only. 
Southern California Edison 
ES ee re rer ree 138 13 3.0 2.3E 105 106 3.9 Entitled to the highest rating. 
ON er etre 138 120 3.0 2.3E 105* 103 4.7 Junior to issue above. 
Tennessee El. Pwr. ist & Ref. “A” 6s,’47... 47 37 1.9 1.7 105* 80 8.6 = eg strong. Rate cut of app. 14% 
ordered. 
Toledo Edison ist 5s, 1962................. 28 28 2.7 a 105* 98 5.1 Good grade bond. 
Industrials 
*Am. I. G. Chem. Gtd. conv. Deb. 54s, 1949. 30 30 2.1 Pe 110* 96 56.9 Real Ppeerd difficult to ascertain. Probably 
goo! 
American International Conv. Deb. 54s, ’49. 14 14 = ce 105 82 7.6 Asset value about $1,297 on 12.31.33. 
Armour & Co. (Ill.) R. E. 1st 416s, 6.1.39. 90 38 -2p 1.5p 10244 94 5.9 p Years to 10.31. Outlook much improved. 
*Armour & Co. of Delaware 1st 514s, 1943.. 42 42 .2p 1.5p 105 89 7.2 Illinois co. guarantees. Fairly good bond. 
California Packing conv. Deb. 5s, 1940...... 14 14 def b ¥ 103% 98 5.4 b Year to 2.28.38. Black figures —— for 
last year, improving bond’s quality. 
Crane Co. Notes &s, 1940.................. 12 12 def oa 101% * 91 6.9 Recent business better. Deficit for jast yeat 
should be smaller. 
Crucible Steel Deb. 5s, 1940............... 18 10 def ae 102° 89 7.3 Still second grade, tho outlook improved. 
*Dodge Bros. Deb. 6s, 1940..............-... 40 40 def q 4.5q 106° 103 5.4 q Chrysler’s earnings. Position improved by 
upturn in automobile industry. 
Goodyear Tire & Rub. ist & Coll. 5s, 1957... 60 55 8 2.6 103° 95 5.4 Outlook improved. Good grade bond. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
OL RE egos vee de Weta Oa.01g eae uk 28 13 14.8 11.1 NC 123 4.2 Industrial obligation of the highest grade. 
SRR ree 28 15 14.8 11.1 NC 109 4.3 Junior to issue above, but still high grade. 
National Steel ist Coll. 5s, 1956............ 42 39 1.8 2.4 105° 97 6.2 Better grade industrial bond. 
Socony-Vacuum ys, 
Std. Oil of N. Y. Deb. 414s, 1951......... 87 65 2.3 101° 103 4.3 Strong bond, tho not secured by mtge. 
Gen. Petroleum ist 5s, 1940............. 87 16 2.3 102144* 105 4.1 Assumed Socony-Vacuum. Also strong. 
Short-Term Issues 
Due date 
**xChesapeake & Ohio ist Cons. 5s.. <évee Boavee 30 3.2 3.7 NC 108 3.3 Investment of the highest grade. 
**xConsumers Power ist & Ref. 6s........... 1.1.36 33 3.0 2.5 105 104 2.9 High grade issue. 
Cumberland Tel. & Tel. Gen. 6s............ 1.1.87 15 3.2m ee NC 106 = 3.2m eg Tel. assuming co.— 
est grade. 
Edison Electric Ill. (Bos.) Notes 6s......... 5.2.35 61 2.6 s 10014° 103 2.0 Company enjoys a fine credit standing. 
Great Northern Power, ist 5s.............. 2.1.35 7 1.70 ae 110 100 6.0 n Earnings TB aaa Pwr. & Lt. Reasonably 
soun: 
Texas Power & : hay Re Sit pias beware 6.1.37 25 1.8 sai 105 101 4.7 Of good javestment caliber. 
Third Avenue R. R. ist 5s................. 7.1.37 5 2.0 oF NC 92 7.6 Among the stronger traction issues. 
t Fixed charges times earned is et on an “over all’ basis. In the case of a railroad, the item includes interest on funded and other debt, rents 
for leased roads, miscellaneous rents, ;.in the case of a public utility it includes interest on funded and unfunded debt, subsidi preferred dividends, 
minority interest, etc. { An entry nage as 106 " 86 means that the bond is not callable until 1936 at the we named. * Indicates that the issue is callable as 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 








EARLY a gen- 

eration ago, 

while the first 
Roosevelt was on his 
trust - busting ram- 
page, some of the 
men who had been 
trained under the 
elder Rockefeller or- 
ganized their own 
little trust and com- 
bined most of the 
wet - process corn 
plants in the coun- 
try by acquiring 
their capital stock. 
In due course of 
time, this trust also 
was ordered dis- 
solved and out of it 
emerged the organization known as 
Corn Products Refining Co., which 
was the name of the parent company 
incorporated in 1906. In those days a 
Roosevelt sought favor with the people 
by attacking the “soulless” corporation 
because it stifled competition; and the 
bigger the business, the better target it 
made. 

Nowadays, by comparison, the old 
trusts seem to have been puny affairs 
but another Roosevelt appeals to the 
passions of the mob by attacking, 
through his advisors, the very soul of 
business: management—holding to the 
vulgar gaze the pay checks and reward 
payments of the managers of the prin- 
cipal corporations in the nation. The 
stockholders in some of these corpora- 
tions have reason to feel that they did 
not get their money's worth; but the 
shareholder in Corn Products Refining 
Co. might reflect on the fact that, in 
the halcyon year of 1929, the executive 
committee of their company received 
an amount less than 0.6 of 1% of the 
then net assets of the company for ad- 
ministering its affairs and they man- 
aged to earn 17.4% on the book value 
of the equity; furthermore, payments 
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Deduct: 











































Profit from operations 


Interest on Bonded Debt........................ 
General State, Corporate and Federal Taxes 
Insurance—Fire and Liability............. 


Depreciation on Plants, Machinery and Equipment.. 


Net Income from Operations 


Other Income: 
Interest on Loans, Deposits and Open Accounts... 
Interest and Dividends on Securities 
Income from Subsidiary and Affiliated Companies. . 


Total Income Available for Dividends 


By WitutiamM Wren Hay 


Income Account 
1927 


$12,983,757 


119,194 
2,295,555 
227,341 
2,969,561 










Monument to Management 


Reflecting More Than a Quarter-Century 
of Sound Manufacturing, Shrewd Selling 
and Wise Investment of Capital Funds 


sufficiently mobile to 
enable it to “lend” 
them through in- 
tegration or other- 
wise and whether it 
might emerge from 
the orgies of infla- 
tion with real capi- 
tal on which to sur- 
vive the aftermath. 
We think that Corn 


1933 
$12,152,732 


87,929 
2,411,467 
161,251 
2,082,147 





$7,372,106 


525,241 
1,781,246 
921,678 


$7,409,938 Products Refining 


Co. has an excellent 
chance to come out 
unscathed from in- 
flation and it would 


111,404 
855,672 
3,127,927 








of but one-third of 1% of the com- 
pany’s net assets were made last year 
to those who managed to earn 12.1% 
on the shareholders’ equity; and even 
in 1932, the worst year most people 
ever experienced, more than money in- 
terest, or 8.1%, was earned on the 
equity capital. There are few, if any, 
managements which can point to such 
accomplishments. 


A Test of Management 


The depression tried the managers of 
every corporation and a great many 
have been found wanting, as their 
stockholders can testify. The work of 
management in very large corporations 
partakes of both executive and admin- 
istrative functions to a very large de- 
gree—direction of the concern’s opera- 
tions and administration of its finances. 
In future, everyone has to face the con- 
tingency of inflation and it behooves in- 
vestors and prospective investors to ex- 
amine the record and try to determine 
whether a concern would be able to 
meet the problems of inflation, whether 
it is financially sound and _ liquid, 
whether its reserves and surplus are 


$10,600,271 


$11,504,942 be able to conserve 


its capital abroad. 
There is nothing in- 
herent in the kind 
of business facilities employed by this 
enterprise or in the type of its business 
that enabled it to weather successfully 
the distressing years of depression or 
that would enable it to survive possible 
inflation, for as long as the present 
management is permitted to conduct 
the affairs of the company for its share- 
holders, just so long: may shareholders 
remain secure in the value of the 
equity. 

Among business men, Corn Products 
has long been held up as one of the 
very best managed corporations in the 
country. The basic raw material used 
by this manufacturer is corn, which is 
subject to the vagaries of nature and to 
speculation. At first, speculators were 
slow to realize this factor of manage- 
ment and after the war, when prices 
tumbled, they made a “sugar” stock 
out of it because it makes corn sugar, 
then they tied it to the grain market 
because it grinds corn. As a matter of 
fact, neither the price of corn nor of 
sugar have much effect on this com- 
pany’s income because corn sugar is 
preferred by confectionary makers and 
other large users and corn purchases 
are hedged. The management has to 
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a large degree eliminated the risks of 
these commodity markets but enjoys a 
high reputation among grain specula- 
tors for its perspicacity. 


Expanding Sales Volume 


Originally, the business was confined 
largely to bulk corn goods in the whole- 
sale markets, although a comparatively 
small volume of household cooking and 
laundry starches in old-fashioned pack- 
ages was sold through grocery stores. 
Shortly, table syrups in bright labelled 
cans, then cooking oil made their ap- 
pearance and during the depression 
new outlets for corn starch foods and 
the rapid growth of corn starch for the 
bath added volume and more stability 
to sales. Result: during 1933, there 
was an increase of one-third in domes- 
tic sales volume, a good part of which 
may be ascribed to “selling,” while sales 
abroad increased 15%. The sound 
merchandising policies of the company 
have resulted in raising the importance 
of packaged goods to fully equal the 
sale of bulk products to industrial users, 
while an equal weight of by-product 
elements are sold as stock feed. 

The products derived from the three 
parts of the corn kernel by the wet pro- 
cess are Classified as follows: 

The Hulls—Feed Cake 

The Germ—Corn Oil 

Kernel—Starch and Syrups, Sugar, 
etc. 

Some of the products and by-prod- 
ucts require such different handling 
that controlled affiliated companies pre- 
pare and sell them. Hence, National 
Adhesives Corp., manufactures adhe- 
sives from starch, dextrine, etc.; Two 
feed mill organizations, New England 
Grain Products Co. and Allied Mills, 
Inc. (formerly American Milling Co.), 
manufacture cattle and poultry feeds 
and make corn grits for brewers. 

Industrial and 
edible corn starches 
and corn oil are 
finis h-processed 
and packed by the 
parent company. 
A large proportion 
of the company’s 
products are mar- 
keted through its 
subsidiary, Corn 
Products Sales Co. 
Many of its pack- 
aged goods are 
household words, 
—"Karo” syrup, 
‘Mazola” cooking 
oil, “Argo” and 
“Lint” laundry 
starch and the old 
Duryea’s and King- 

ord’s corn starch 
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for food were used by our grandmoth- 
ers. A few years ago, “Kre-Mel,” a 
prepared dessert was introduced. In- 
dustrial bulk goods include various 
starches for the textile, paper and tan- 
ning industries; syrup and _ glucose 
(corn sugar) are used by confectioners 
and bakers instead of cane sugar; and 
corn oil is used to make soap chips. 
National advertising and nation-wide 
distribution established the branded, 
packaged goods in every kitchen and 
they are carried by every retail grocer. 


Conservative Depreciation Policy 


Originally there were about a dozen 
plants operating and the trust acquired 
a number of abandoned plants. All of 
the obsolete and inefficient plants have 
been sold, abandoned or otherwise dis- 
posed. The main manufacturing plants 
of the country are located in the corn 
belt, that at Argo, Ill., being one of the 
man-made wonders of the West. A 
plant at Edgewater, New Jersey, is pri- 
marily engaged in finishing and packag- 
ing raw materials furnished from the 
main processing plants and a factory at 
Milwaukee produces carton shipping 
cases. In the first quarter-century’ of 
its existence, over 45 million dollars 
was expended for new plant facilities 
in the United States alone, real estate, 
plants and equipment now standing at 
a cost of $62,715,898. Write-offs for 
depreciation amount to $26,906,125, 
represented by marketable stocks and 
bonds having a market value at the 
close of last year of $17,334,600 and 
a book value of $25,760,207. In other 
words, the depreciation reserve is there. 

The policy of the company is to price 
its goods to produce volume at a fair 
profit but generally a larger profit may 
be made on low priced corn. Prices for 
bulk industrial goods are based directly 
on the market price of the raw material, 





Corn Products Factory at Argo, Ill. 





the prices for by-product feeds are di- 
rectly competitive with other feeds but 
the prices for household package goods 
vary slowly. Thus part of the work of 
the management is concerned with pric- 
ing all of the joint-production so as to 
sell everything made at a profit. How 
much more competent this management 
has been is recorded in the income 
statements. 

So far we have considered only the 
domestic business of Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. “Some years ago, when 
foreign countries began to establish 
high tariff rates on importations of 
products from the United States, the 
directors . . . foresaw the ultimate loss 
of ... export business and became con- 
vinced that the only method of main- 
taining, expanding and developing mar- 
kets in foreign fields was to establish 
.. . factories abroad,” (Annual Report 
for 1933). Corn Products owns and 
operates foreign affiliated factories in 
thirteen countries in Europe, South 
‘America and Japan and its own selling 
branches are maintained in every coun- 
try of any importance in the world. 
The problems connected with these for- 
eign affiliations are, of course, compli- 
cated but here again the work of the 
management is paramount, especially 
in the purchase of the raw material, 
since either American or Argentine 
corn can be used, whichever is cheaper. 


Shrewd Financial Administration 


The class of management displayed 
in this instance in the manufacture and 
distribution of corn products in mani- 
fold forms and markets is probably 
equalled in several other large corpora- 
tions in other lines of business. When 
we come to examine the financial man- 
agement of Corn Products we discern 
exceptional ability, exemplified particu- 
larly during the early years of the en- 
terprise and in the 
last few years of 
depression. 

In 1906, when 
Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. was 
formed, it took 
over a number of 
old concerns, none 
of which had made 
any profits for sev- 
eral years and some 
of which were on 
the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. The new 
company assumed 
all the obligations 
of these defunct 
enterprises and 
went into debt on 
its own account. 
During the first 25 
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years of existence under one manage- 
ment, all except $1,754,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, due in 1934, were paid off, 
16 million dollars were written off for 
patents, processes, trade marks, good 
will, etc., and 20 million dollars were 
written off for obsolete plants. 

The earlier years were devoted to 
building soundly and to opening and 
expanding markets. Profits were rein- 
vested in the business and the company 
became self-financing. Today, having 
passed the high price 


ties owned are in default, for there is 
an item of $200,000 for interest ac- 
crued. Nevertheless, most investors 
would be very pleased today if their 
stocks and bonds had depreciated only 
one-third since they purchased them 
several years ago! 

When the income statements are 
analyzed, a better realization is had of 
the returns secured by good manage- 
ment. The income of Corn Products 
is sharply divided into profits from the 


earned by Corn Products Refining Co,, 
of which about 95 million dollars were 
paid in dividends on the common stock. 
Since the payment of dividends started 
the owners of the equity have fared 
very well, yet the managers were able 
to keep reserves extremely liquid while 
they were investing the surplus where 
it has become very profitable and is 
now a hedge against inflation. Al 
though aggregate profits grew slowly 
over a long time, dividends were be- 

ing doubled in five 





era of wartime grain 
markets and having 
prospered in spite of 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 


years time until up- 
wards of 75% of 
profits was being paid 





sugar prices at all’time 


to the stockholders 





lows, Corn Products 





Refining Co. has net 





tangible assets of 117 
million dollars, 40% 


BB carnincs 


Jowioenos coe 


every year. Because 
annual profits fluctu- 
ate, a policy of pay- 
ing a regular dividend 








of which is working 
capital. 

One of the tests ap- 
plied to the financial 
condition of large cor- 
porations is the dis- 
position of earned 
surplus and resources. 
In the present in- 
stance, we may con- 
clude that the surplus 
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% 1% IN STOCK EXTRA 


1926 1927 '928 1930 


1929) and extras 
when earned has been 
followed by this man- 
agement. 

The late E. T. Bed- 
ford, the first presi 
dent of the company 
and its guiding spirit 
for over a quarter of 
a century, was once 
characterized as “the 
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of Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. has been 
wisely invested in the stocks and bonds 
of subsidiary and affiliated companies 
and its depreciation reserve in market- 
able securities. Having to face the con- 
tingency of possible inflation, this dis- 
posal of the equity capital is extremely 
desirable because the company has 
placed a large portion of its capital 
abroad, where it is highly profitable al- 
ready, enabling the conservation of a 
large percentage of profits in gold (for- 
eign exchange) while inflation contin- 
ued. The investment of another large 
portion of the capital where it would 
presumably appreciate as the value of 
money dechinnd warrants that much of 
it would be preserved. Over one-half 
of the net capital of this concern would 
be safe from inflation and another third 
is already invested in profitable real 
property. 

For several years, Corn Products was 
looked upon by Wall Street as a quasi- 
investment trust because it carried over 
30 million dollars, about one-third of 
its capital, in marketable securities. It 
was thought to have a large proportion 
of high grade railroad stocks and bonds 
and when this class of securities began 
to deteriorate, the market price of Corn 
Products was written down, too. The 
market value of these securities (as of 
December 31, 1933) was 671% com- 
pared to par cost and the rate of return 
on the cost has been cut in half since 
1929. Apparently some of the securi- 
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company’s own operations and from 
other income. Profits from operations 
have a very slow rate of increase, only 
about 3.33% annually, and fluctuate 
somewhat with industrial activity. The 
real growth of corporate profits is to be 
found in “other income,” which tends 
to grow at a rate of about 15% com- 
pounded annually or, to put it another 
way, it tends to double in amount every 
five years. The explanation is that in- 
come from subsidiary and affiliated 
companies has become more and more 
important to this enterprise. In 1926, 
when it first reached more than a half- 
million dollars in amount, this item was 
only 5% of total income (before de- 
ductions); by 1929 it had risen to 
12.4% and last year it was 19.4%—a 
four-fold increase in seven years. Fur- 
thermore, less than one-fourth of the 
estimated earnings accruing from this 
source last year had been received and 
carried to income by the parent com- 
pany, so we may be sure this income, 
mostly from abroad, will be substantial- 
ly greater during the current year. In 
the past seven years, other income 
(without deductions) has averaged 
$1.64 per share and was $1.61 last 
year, due partly to foreign exchange. 
Thus Corn Products is already a bene- 
ficiary of our depreciated dollar. 

Since 1919, when dividends on the 
common stock were inaugurated, up- 
wards of 155 million dollars have been 


world’s _ shrewdest 
merchant.” Under his direction Corn 
Products Refining Co. rose phoenix-like 
from the ruins of expiring corn process 
ing concerns to reach a commanding 
place in American industry. George 
M. Moffett, president, has been, with 
the company since it was organized. 

It is certain that very few corpora: 
tions in this country were better pre- 
pared to cope with the problems of the 
depression and it is equally certain that 
only a few may be as well prepared to 
meet the uncertainties ahead. There 
has been a consistent improvement in 
the character of the company’s assets. 
By eliminating intangibles, abandon 
ing obsolete plants, and the investment 
of much capital abroad in the interests 
of trade, this concern is in an excellent 
position to escape the dissipation of its 
assets by inflation. 

If we have placed great stress on 
management in connection with Corn 
Products Refining Co. it is because the 
part played by management is of such 
tremendous importance to investors and 
the work of management is quite likely 
to be of even more value to corpora’ 
tions in view of the uncertainties of 
the future. The problems of inflation 
are more of a financial nature than 
otherwise and corporate managements 
which have displayed great acumen in 
handling money should be sought for 
instead of being cast out as money 
changers. 
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Strongest of the Rail Giants 


Outstanding in Management, Conservative Capitalization, 
Balanced Traffic and Impregnable Financial Resources 


ITH the improvement in earn- 
WW, ings that began in April of 

last year and _ continued 
through January and February of this 
year, there has been a steadily increas- 
ing interest in railroad securities. 
Naturally the greatest improvement in 
earnings and in market quotations for 
rail stocks and bonds, has taken place 
in the case of the strongest roads— 
those that have come through the past 
four years and more in the best shape, 
physically and financially. 

These roads are favorably located to 
get trafic when it is to be had. They 
have the physical facilities, in good 
condition, to handle it, and the money 
to meet all requirements without bor- 
rowing, and thereby increasing interest 
charges. They have a conservative and 
well--balanced capital structure and 
superior management. 

In view of the extent to which traffic 
and earnings slumped before the im- 
provement set in last spring, the fact 
that a railroad has been able to pay a 
good-sized dividend each year on its 
common stock since late in 1929, 
with something 
left over, may be 
taken as unmistak- 
able evidence of 
that railroad’s 
strong position in 
every respect. Only 
five railroads in 
the United States 
have been able to 
make that record. 
They are Union 
Pacific, Norfolk & 
Western, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, 
Bangor & Aroos- 
took and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In many re: 
Spects, Union Pa- 
cific is the out- 
standing carrier in 
this select group. 
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Wide World Photo 
Union Pacific's 110-mile-an-hour streamlined train 


By Pierce H. Futon 


Its preliminary report for 1933, recent- 
ly issued, showed $7.92 a share earned 
for the common stock, against $7.49 in 
1932, an increase of 43 cents. Divi- 
dends amounting to $6 a share were 
paid last year, leaving a surplus equiva- 
lent to $1.49 a share. 


Investment in Other Roads 


To many actual or prospective own- 
ers of Union Pacific common these few 
figures probably would seem sufficient 
data on which to base their opinions 
and transactions. They should not be. 
Everyone interested in this outstand- 
ing railroad should go more carefully 
into the results for last year and for a 
long period of years. All who will 
take the trouble to do this will 
find many interesting and important 
facts. 

For the past 30 years much has been 
said, both for and against the invest- 
ment by E. H. Harriman, years ago, 
of millions of dollars, belonging to 
Union Pacific stockholders, in the 
shares of other large railroads. The 





principal purchases were of New York 
Central, Chicago & North Western, 
Illinois Central and Baltimore & Ohio. 
In 1933 Union Pacific did not receive 
a single cent of return on any of these 
thousands of shares and in 1932 only 
a small amount on Baltimore & Ohio 
preferred. Last year it did receive 
$50,000 on its $100,000 shares of 
Pennsylvania bought following the sale 
of a like amount of New York Central. 

But what do we find upon a more 
careful examination of the results for 
1933 and the year immediately pre- 
ceding? Without any return on the 
shares of the four big railroads that 
were bought by Mr. Harriman, the 
present Union Pacific management was 
able to report, “income from invest- 
ments and other sources” of $18,049,- 
087 for last year. This amount alone 
was sufficient to pay “fixed and other 
charges” of $15,218,019, with a bal- 
ance of $2,831,068. Putting it another 
way, the income from investments was 
sufficient to pay the preferred divi- 
dend at the rate of $4 per share per 
year, requiring $3,981,724, and 
the common divi- 
dend of $6 a share, 
amounting to $13,- 
337,550, and leave 
a balance of $729,- 
813. Thus, Union 


Pacific, in 1933, 
could have paid 
either its “fixed 


and other charges,” 
or dividends, out 
of investment in- 
come alone. 
Although, when 
the big stock pur- 
chases made by the 
elder Harriman 
were paying good- 
sized dividends 
regularly, Union 
Pacific was often 
common stock 
since late in 1929, 
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always has been and still is, primarily, 
a first-class railroad. That being so, 
the first place in which to look for net 
returns available for fixed charges and 
dividends is in the results from trans- 
portation operations. 

For 1933 that item stood at $18,- 
747,128, strikingly close to the fig- 
ure for investment income return, the 
difference being only $698,041 in favor 
of transportation results. From that 
source alone Union Pacific realized 
enough to pay “fixed charges and 
other charges” and have a balance 
of $3,529,109. Net transportation 
results for 1933 were equal to 
the preferred and common dividend 
requirements with $1,047,850 left over. 
And so it appears that out of those 
results alone Union Pacific, last year, 
could have met either its interest 
charges or dividends without taking a 
cent from investment income, in fact, 
with a comfortable balance in each in- 
stance as shown. 

This, roughly, is what Union Pacific 
accomplished in the way of earnings 
from transportation and from “income 
from investments and other sources” 
in 1933. For January of this year, the 
most recent period for which figures 
are available at this writing, Union 
Pacific reported an increase in oper- 
ating revenues of $1,890,778, or 
26.4% over January, 1933. A truly 
remarkable increase in railway operat- 
ing income was likewise reported, 
namely, $889,190, or 143.8%. ‘De- 
tailed statements of trafic movements 
on the Union Pacific System are not 
available, but Carl R. Gray, president, 
frequently has stated in recent months 
that the improvement was general, 
rather than in a few commodities. 

He says that the percentage of in- 
crease in operating revenues in Febru- 
ary was nearly up to the 26.4% gain 
for January. Union Pacific will report 
a substantial net operating income for 
that month compared with a net oper- 
ating deficit of nearly $80,000 for 
February, 1933. Loadings for March 
so far have held 
up well, receipts 
from connections 
being particularly 
gratifying. 

It might be 
noted in passing 
that Union Paci- 
fic, as a gatherer 
of trafhc and a 
maker of earn- 
ings, is in much 
the same position, 
in a general way, 
as Burlington, 
one of its princi- 
pal competitors. 

Hale Holden, 
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sometime after leaving the compara- 
tively easy duties of president of that 
company to assume far more arduous 
ones on Southern Pacific than he could 
possibly have realized in advance, said 
to the writer, “The Burlington is a 
great old railroad. If there is any traf- 
fic available in its territory it gets it and 
has a wonderful way of rolling up 
earnings on that traffic.” 

The same may be said of Union 
Pacific. When the late Howard Elliott 
was chairman of Northern Pacific he 
often showed me confidential compara- 
tive statements of trafic movements 
and earnings of the leading railroads 
in the Northwest. They were, of 
course, with a view to illustrating the 
strong and weak features in the posi- 
tion of Northern Pacific. Regretfully 
he would call attention to the much 
larger number of cars of revenue 
freight received from connecting lines 
by Union Pacific than by any of its 
competitors. This, of course, was in 
addition to a full quota of cars origi- 
nated and loaded on its own lines. 


Background of Earnings. 


This brief digression paves the way 
for calling attention to still other fea- 
tures of the position of Union Pacific, 
to which special attention should be 
given by all actual and prospective in- 
vestors in its shares. To have realized 
the results that this system has shown 
since 1929, when conditions were dis- 
tinctly unfavorable, there must have 
been several outstanding facts back of 
the earnings. Chiefly, they are favor- 
able geographical location, conserva- 
tive capitalization and competent man- 
agement. Union Pacific unmistakably 
had all three of these requisites. Its 
principal lines extend from Omaha and 
Kansas City in the East, with direct 
connection from the former center to 
Chicago over the Chicago & North 
Western, of whose stock Union Pacific 
has been a large owner for many years, 
to Salt Lake City, Denver, Portland, 


Seattle and Los Angeles in the West 
Coast. Altogether about 10,000 miles of 
operated line make up the system. 

Its freight traffic is widely diversi- 

fied, Products of agriculture in 1932 
(figures for 1933 are not available) 
contributed over 37% of the total 
freight moved. Conspicuous in that 
grouping were, wheat and sugar beets, 
each with over 9%. Products of mines 
came second with 28.40% of the total, 
with bituminous coal alone contribut- 
ing 17.64%. No other commodity in 
that classification supplied as much as 
4%. Manufactures and miscellaneous 
freight ranked third with 21.53%. 
Thus it is plain that first of all 
Union Pacific is an agricultural or 
“granger” railroad. Secondly, it trans- 
ports a great amount of bituminous 
coal. In addition, a large number and 
variety of other commodities are han- 
dled, so that, with the exception of 
wheat and bituminous coal, if there is 
a falling off in one or more of them, 
the loss may be made up by others. 

As to the second requirement for a 

strong and successful railroad — con- 
servative capitalization—Union Pacific 
is able to qualify in a conspicuous way. 
The total funded debt on the entire 
system is only $355,000,000, on which 
fixed charges do not average much over 
4% a year, making the total of that 
item, with “other charges,” for 1933 
only a little over $15,000,000. 

Union Pacific got its real start as a 

strong railroad after E. H. Harriman 
acquired control more than 30 years 
ago, following a most thorough and 
comprehensive reorganization under the 
direction of Winslow S. Pierce, dis 
tinguished railroad counsel and reor- 
ganizer. Mr. Harriman poured mil- 
lions into the property, to the con 
sternation at times of the late Jacob H 
Schiff and of Otto H. Kahn, leading 
partners in the firm, recognized as the 
company’s bankers, and who even then 
were accustomed to handling large 
sums of money. ‘ 

In the intervening years Union Pa: 
cific has gained— 
and maintained— 
its position as an 
outstanding 
leader among the 
large railroad sys 
tems of the West. 
Balance sheet po 
sition is notably 
strong. The 
amounts for these 
items at the end 
of 1933 are not 
available, but on 
December 31, 
1931, cash to 

(Please turn to 
page 583) 
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Selected Opportunities in Favored 


Industries 


Five Promising Issues in Industries for 


Which Enlarged Profits Are Indicated 


By THe Macazing or WaLL STREET STAFF 


American Cyanamid “B” 


FEW years ago, American 

Cyanamid Co. was a manufac- 

turer of heavy low-priced 
chemicals using principally lime and 
nitrogen. The idea of extracting free 
nitrogen from the air and combining 
it with cheap lime by electricity ap- 
pealed to the imagination of investors, 
particularly because the resulting prod- 
uct, cyanamid, was used by two of our 
largest industries, mining and farm- 
ing—and they poured their good dol- 
lars into the company’s coffers. In ad- 
dition, a by-product of fertilizer mak- 
ing was the basis for important mate- 
rials. Unfortunately, the depression 
came along and both mining and build- 
ing suffered most severely, profits from 
fertilizer sales disappeared and for a 
while it seemed as if Cyanamid had lost 
all of its markets. 

For three years, stockholders in this 
enterprise went without dividends and 
the market price of their shares sank 
to insignificance. Only a few weeks 
ago, however, American Cyanamid Co. 
paid the first dividend (25 cents a 
share) since 1930. Of course, there 
has been some revival of mining oper- 
ations but building materials are still a 








PRICE 1934 


High Low 
20% 154% 
Earnings Dividend 
80 +25 








drug on the market and fertilizers were 
sold last year at no profit. Neverthe- 
less, Cyanamid earned more than three 
times as much in 1933 as it had in the 
previous two. years or more. 

In the meantime, various acquisitions 
of small independent chemical manu- 
facturers, consolidation of producing 
units and new products placed on the 
market altered the entire outlook for 
this chemical enterprise. For Ameri- 
can Cyanamid is now the third largest 
factor in dyes and has a position sec- 
ond to none in the field of molded 
plastics. Not content with altering its 
operations from low-priced heavy 
chemicals to high-priced specialized 
products, Cyanamid is completing one 
of the largest new industrial plants 
erected during the depression years. 

This is the plant of Southern Alkali 


Corp., owned jointly with Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. This subsidiary ‘will 
manufacture soda alkalies from salt, 
pumped from underground and evapo- 
rated by burning natural gas fuel. A 
large glass plant will be erected nearby 
and will take a large part of the out- 
put, while petroleum refining and ex- 
ports will absorb the balance. 

Nearly $40,000,000 was subscribed 
by stockholders before the crash but 
writedowns and the abandonment of 
unprofitable properties left but $45,- 
000,000 net capital. On ‘the other 
hand, the company’s present capital is 
ample, sufficient to permit the invest- 
ment of $3,000,000 in Southern Alkali 
Corp. and still carry on its now prof- 
itable business. Ahead of the com- 
bined “A” (65,943 voting) and “B” 
(2,404,194 non-voting) common shares 
there is about $5,000,000 of subsidiary 
debt. In 1932, only 14 cents a 
share was earned but profits last year 
are expected to show about 80 cents 
a share. Although the present market 
price of American Cyanamid “B” is the 
lowest of all sound chemical stocks, the 
prospects are excellent and in the long 
run the returns should be larger. 


Briggs Manufacturing Co. 


HE spirited emergence of the 
automobile industry from the 
depths of depression was one of 

the industrial highlights of 1933. Al- 
though it is true that the greatest por- 
tion of the automobile business last year 


: was shared by the leading manufactur- 


ers of low price cars, the entire indus- 
try entered the current year with high 
hopes and substantially increased pro- 
duction schedules. Total automobile 
production last year was just short of 
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PRICE 1934 


High Low Recent 
18% 12 16 


Earned Per 
Share 1933 
0.60 (est.) 


Dividend Yield 


(See Text) 








two million units and it seems safe to 
conclude that production will be fur- 
ther enlarged this year. 


Manufacturers of automobile parts 
and accessories participated in the re- 
covery of the automobile industry but 
whereas an actual improvement in earn- 
ings was shown by only a small group 
of motor car producers, the contrary 
was true in the case of leading accessory 
manufacturers and the recovery was 
much more general. It would seem 
logical to conclude in the light of this 
evidence, that the accessory group is 
affected more by total automobile pro- 
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duction than by the output of individu- 
al manufacturers. Multiple benefits, 
therefore, are likely to be gained by 
those accessory manufacturers fortunate 
enough to hold contracts with those 
companies which are in the van of the 
automobile industry. 

Briggs, one of the leading manufac- 
turers of automobile and truck bodies, 
has contracts to supply a substantial 
portion of the body requirements of 
Ford and Chrysler—particularly the 
Plymouth unit for the latter. Assum- 
ing that these contracts remain in force 
throughout the year, Briggs would 
seem assured of a large volume of 
business. This is important for it is 
probable that the actual profit per unit 
to Briggs on these contracts is small and 
a large volume would be required to 
produce a material gain in earnings. 

In addition to various types of 
bodies, Briggs manufactures sheet metal 
stampings, gasoline tanks and various 
other items used in the manufacture of 


XTENSIVE surveys have dis- 
closed in a rather convincing 
fashion that aggregate unit sales 

of retail merchandise, such as clothing, 
food, shoes, etc., do not vary roughly 
more than 10% _ between periods 
of general prosperity and depression. 
There is, however, a wide variation in 
the volume of dollar sales, accompanied 
by a correspondingly wide variation in 
profits—a condition which for the most 
part is obviously the result of the rise 
and fall in prices, both wholesale and 
retail. Declining prices inevitably spell 
inventory losses, drastic impairment of 
profit margins, and consumer resistance. 
On the other hand, these adverse fac- 
tors are mitigated rapidly in a period of 
rising prices such as occurred during 
the past year. The experience of Best 
& Co., affords a striking illustration of 
the manner in which these conditions 
become effective. 

The department store conducted by 
Best & Co.; in New York City, al- 
though not one of the largest in point of 
size, ranks high among organizations in 
its field. The company differs from 
the average department store in that 
merchandise is limited to men’s, 
women’s and children’s wearing ap- 
parel and adornments. Style and qual- 
ity are stressed and the chief appeal for 
custom is made to people in the middle 
and higher income brackets. The com- 
pany’s main store, located in the heart 
of the Fifth Avenue shopping district, 


is augmented by various smaller units 
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automobiles. As the automobile indus- 
try has become gradually concentrated 
in the hands of a few large manufactur- 
ers, there has been a tendency among 
accessory makers to broaden their activi- 
ties to embrace other fields, seeking 
greater security through diversification. 
Doubtless this prompted Briggs to 
widen its output to include such items 
as electric refrigerator cabinets, plumb- 
ing fixtures and outdoor furniture con- 
structed of steel. Primarily, however, 
the company remains closely identified 
with the automobile industry and, if its 
efforts in pioneering new streamline 
type of bodies are any criterion, it has 
no intention of abandoning this field 
for some time. 

Past earnings of the company have 
shown considerable fluctuation. Peak 
earnings of $11,136,000 were regis- 
tered in 1924, since when there has 
been a downward tendency. The best 
showing in more recent years was made 
in 1930 when net income was $4,244,- 


Best & Co. 
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in a number of large suburban com- 
munities and popular resorts. Stocks 
carried in these stores are comparatively 
small but facilities are provided which 
enable customers to obtain promptly 
anything sold in the main store in New 
York. 

The company dates its original exist- 
ence from 1879 and was incorporated 
in its present form in 1924. In 1929 
the common stock was split 2-for-1 and 
the resulting 300,000 shares outstand- 
ing, together with less than 2,000 
shares of preferred stock and a mort- 
gage for $950,000, comprise the total 
capitalization at the present time. In 
each fiscal period ended January 31, 
from 1925 to 1934 inclusive, the com- 
pany has shown a profit on its common 
stock, with the per-share results rang- 
ing from a high of $4.20 in 1930 toa 
low of $1.05 in 1933. The average for 
the ten-year period amounted to $2.86 
per share annually. Subsequent to the 
stock split-up in 1929, dividends were 
paid on the common stock at the rate 
of $2 annually until June, 1932, when 
payments were omitted. Dividends 
were again resumed last October when 


476. In 1932, there was a deficit of 
about $1,800,000, after depreciation. 
The 1933 report is not available as this 
is written but it is probable that net 
income will be in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000-$1,200,000, or the equiva: 
lent of from 50 to 60 cents per share 
on the 1,958,000 shares of capital 
stock outstanding. Early this year, a 
dividend of 25 cents was declared, the 
first since April, 1932. No indication 
was given as to whether this was to be 
a regular quarterly rate, but in view of 
the company’s strong cash position and 
current prospects, regular payments 
would seem to be a well founded ex- 
pectation. 

Judged on the basis of last year’s 
earnings, the shares can hardly be re- 
garded as undervalued at 16. Viewed 
in the light of the current outlook, on 
the other hand, the promise of sub: 
stantially better earnings is sufficient to 
lend the shares considerable speculative 
merit. 


25 cents was paid and a similar pay- 
ment was again made in February. 
While the shares have not been of_- 
cially placed on a $1 dividend basis, 
directors have announced their inten- 
tion of considering regular quarterly 
payments at the meeting scheduled for 
April. 

For the fiscal period ended January 
31, 1931, sales reached the highest level 
in the company’s history, for a total of 
$15,097,735. While sales in that year 
reflected the opening of several new 
suburban units, earnings of $4.15 a 
share were moderately lower than the 
previous year due to the company’s 
policy of entirely.financing new units 
out of earnings. From their peak, sales 
dropped to a low of $11,131,204 in the 
January, 1933, period—a decline of 
over 25%. In the same period, 
however, net income declined nearly 
75%, due in some part to contin 
ued expenditures for new units, but 
largely to declining prices and inevit- 
able inventory losses. Contrast this 
with the showing for the latest fiscal 
period, January 31, 1934. Sales in 
creased only moderately to $11,207,839 
but net income gained over 120% 
to $2.33 a share for the common 
stock. 

While it is not likely that the same 
rate of recovery will continue in the 
current year, it is also unlikely that the 
company will be troubled by inventory 
losses. Moreover, in view of the com 
pany’s earnings record under no 
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conditions, earnings of $3 a share 
this year would not seem a difficult 
achievement. The addition of several 


new suburban stores planned for this 
year should further augment sales and 
earnings and, all in all, the shares at 


prevailing levels appear quite reason- 
ably quoted in relation to earnings and 
current prospects. 


McKeesport Tin Plate Co. 


HROUGHOUT the depression 
the demand for tin plate was 
maintained very much better 

than the demand in other divisions of 
the steel industry. Moreover, while the 
price of tin plate has varied within 
quite considerable limits, it never ex- 
perienced fluctuations such as occurred 
in commodity prices as a whole. With 
this background, it is hardly surprising 
that the showing made by the McKees- 
port Tin Plate Co. in recent years has 
been good, especially when one con- 
siders that the company has a depend- 
able outlets for some 25% of its tin 
plate output by virtue of its control 
of Metal Package Corp., the third larg- 
est maker of cans in the country. 

For last year, the McKeesport Tin 
Plate Co. reported a net profit, includ- 
ing some $638,000 as the company’s 
share of the earnings of Metal Package, 
of $1,888,416 after all charges and 
usual deductions. This was equivalent 
to $6.29 a common share and compared 
with $5.01 in 1932, $6.51 in 1931 and 
$8.34 in 1930. The latest earnings 
covered the regular $4 dividend with 
ample margin to spare and it would 
seem that the company might soon be in 
a position to distribute a substantial 
extra. 

Capitalization is most simple. It 
consists solely of 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of no-par value. At the end 


LTHOUGH not one of the 

largest of the units in the 

petroleum field, Sun Oil is a 
well-known, old-established and com- 
pletely integrated business. Its activi- 
ties include production, refining, trans- 
portation and marketing of oil and 
its derivatives. A degree of diversifica- 
tion is attained through 100% own- 
ership of the Sun Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co., and an interest in sul- 
phur production. Also, Sun does a 
large export business, principally in 
lubricants. 

The company’s earning record over 
the years has been quite remarkable. 
Not even the depression caused it to 
report a deficit—a showing in marked 
contrast that of the industry as a whole. 
For last year, the Sun Oil Co. reported 
net income of $6,971,844 after de- 
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of last year, financial position .was 
strong. Current assets, including more 
than $2,500,000 in cash, amounted to 
$6,216,626, while current liabilities 
totalled only $1,064,788. 

In appraising the outlook for Mc- 
Keesport Tin Plate there are the cus 
tomary two principal factors to be con- 
sidered: (1) Demand, (2) Price. 
Basically, the demand side appears to 
be very hopeful. New commodities 
are being packed in cans every day and 
there are no signs of a let-up in the 
movement. In addition to the stand- 
ard use of packing fruits, vegetables, 
meat and fish, cans are in demand for 
packaging paints, varnishes, drugs, 
tobacco, coffee, oil and a myriad other 
things. On the other hand, it might 
be noted that the two big container 
manufacturing companies, American 
Can and Continental Can, greatly in- 
creased their inventories last year. 
While this was probably in anticipation 
of an increase in their business, and 
possibly in anticipation of a further 


Sun Oil Co. 
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preciation, amortization, interest, deple- 
tion and Federal taxes. This, after 
dividends on the preferred, was equiva- 
lent to $4.04 a common share. In 1932 
the company earned $2.35 and in 1931 
$1.63 a common share. 

Dividend policy is somewhat un- 
usual. A cash payment of $1 per share 
per annum is made and then in Decem- 
ber of each year it is the company’s 
policy to distribute a stock dividend ap- 
proximately for earnings in excess of 


rise in tin plate prices, it is only valid 
to recognize that should their business 
fail to register the strides that are a 
reasonable expectation, the demand for 
tin plate temporarily might be rather 
sharply curtailed as large inventories 
were worked off. 

The price element in the outlook for 
McKeesport also appears to hold no 
grounds for any alarm. The company’s 
product has never been subject to the 
ruthless price-cutting seen elsewhere. 
A price revision is followed by all the 
factors in the field and except for a few 
months in the later part of 1932 and 
the beginning of 1933, quotations have 
been kept very firmly in hand indeed. 
Currently, the price of tin plate is 
$5.25 a base box of approximately 100 
pounds. This is the boom time level 
and, although consideration must be 
given to the higher price of tin and 
higher labor costs, it does not appear 
that the recent increases in quotations 
have failed to fully offset these higher 
costs. 

Despite the fact that competition in 
tin plate may possibly become some- 
what keener as new interests enter a 
field which has proved so profitable, a 
unit as successfully established as the 
McKeesport Tin Plate Co. should be 
able to maintain its share of a growing 
business—continuing to reward stock- 
holders as in the past. 


the cash payment. On the present no- 
par stock, this has worked out as fol- 
lows:—In 1925, 3% in stock was dis- 
tributed, in 1926, 6%, in 1927, 3%, 
in 1928, 6%, in 1929 and 1930, 9%, 
in 1931 nothing, while in December of 
last year another 9% payment was 
made. The purpose of the stock divi- 
dends is to conserve for the company 
cash for expansion, and at the same 
time avoid any hazards that possibly 
might result should bond financing be 
carried out freely. 

The capitalization of the Sun Oil 
Co. consists of $10,000,000 in 6% 
cumulative preferred stock of $100 
par value and 1,733,013 shares of 
common stock of no-par value. Funded 
debt at the end of last year amounted 
to $10,541,000. Of this, some $3,000,- 

(Please turn to page 582) 
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Bank Stocks Face Brighter Recovery 


Prospects 


' Large Write-Offs Improve Outlook for Many 


By Francis EpMonps 





sentence of the overhanging 





HAREHOLDERS of lead- 
ing New York banks in 
common with the banks 

of Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and other large cities 
are facing happier days. This 
condition, not yet adequately 
reflected in bank share prices 
because not yet fully under- 
stood by the public, is attribu- 
table to several factors. First, 
the Administration, after sev- 
eral weeks of solicitation by 
the banks, has agreed to ex- 
tend for another year, or until 


Four Favorable Factors 


1. Temporary deposit guarantee plan extended 
in lieu of permanent insurance. 


2. Higher security markets improve under- 
collateraled loans. 


3. Rising business activity is bettering position 
of doubtful commercial loans. 


4. Deposits are gaining. 


sword, but even a_ pessimist 
can see that the temporary in- 
surance plan, now covering 
balances of $2,500 or less, 
gives protection to 97% of all 
bank depositors and _ leaves 
only the wealthy without 
“protection.” Even a pessimist 
can see that this argument, 
which apparently carries such 
weight with the Administra 
tion, applies with equal 
strength also to the proposal 
eventually completely to elimi- 








July 1, 1935, the temporary 
deposit insurance plan with its 
finite liability which went into effect 
January 1 and which was to have been 
superseded by the government plan, 
with its obnoxious unlimited liability, 
July 1, 1934. Second, the rise in prices 
of many securities to levels above last 
July has enabled most important banks 
to make substantial recoveries on under- 
collateraled loans which had been pre- 
viously written down or written off. 
Third, the Government's spending spree 
is now having some effect upon private 
industry and credit and this improved 
business activity has sufficed to shift to 
the “good” column many doubtful or 
bad commercial loans, which also had 
been reserved against. Fourth, bank de- 
posits are trending upward, not alone 
through the pyramiding of government 
deposits through continuous overbor- 
rowing by the Treasury, but through 
expansion of private deposits created by 
rapid drafts upon the government de- 
posits in the form of loans and pay- 
ments for public works and relief. 


Deposit Issurance Works Out 


The bank depcsit insurance scheme, 
about which so much, fright was created 
last December, to date has worked out 
exactly as expected by those saner 
minds who cautioned bank sharehold- 
ers to keep upon their backs an im- 
portant article of apparel. It was then 
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pointed out that liability of banks for 
the safety of their neighbors’ and com- 
petitors’ deposits, inequitable and un- 
fair as the whole principle was, was 
slight under the temporary plan (one- 
half of 1% of deposits of which one- 
quarter of 1% has been paid in) and, 
since banks needing additional capital 
had been well bulwarked by R F C 
purchases of their capital notes or pre- 
ferred stock, the chance that the con- 
tingent insurance liability would be 
transformed into an actual or current 
one, through failure of insured banks, 
was not an early possibility. 

As forecast, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp. has become nothing 
more than a huge government securi- 
ties investment trust; its fund is intact 
for not a single insured bank has closed 
since January 1. Since the fund has 
suffered no impairment, no additional 
assessment will be required through ex- 
tension of the temporary insurance 
plan, though a slight adjustment in the 
amounts previously paid into the fund 
by the banks will be necessary because 
of the rise which has occurred in bank 
deposits. Such an adjustment will be 
too small to be an influence upon the 
market. ; 

It would be unsafe to look upon the 
one year promised respite from the un- 
limited liability of the permanent 
scheme as an implied remission of the 


nate the permanent plan. 
The Government is not yet 
willing to commit itself to elimination 
of the permanent deposit insurance but 
one finds it difficult to imagine that 
any great zeal will be displayed in the 
cause of protection of wealthy bank 
depositors who don’t need it. 


Recoveries on Loans 


Turning now to the second factor, 
recoveries on poor or. undermargined 
loans, it should be emphasized that the 
effect upon bank earnings is potent. 
Recoveries are not usually carried to 
surplus and profits until the loans from 
which they are derived are closed out 
and the collateral jettisoned. These 
realized recoveries, it is interesting to 
note, may be used to pay dividends or 
amortization on national bank prefer’ 
red stock issues sold to the R FC. No 
doubt hopes of national bank chair’ 
men, recently expressed, of redeeming 
entirely their banks’ senior R F C 
obligations within three years, thereby 
cutting from 5% to 4% the annual 
cost of such capital, are predicated 
partly upon the expectation of such 
recoveries. As to unrealized recover 
ies, it is obvious that these provide a 
swelling cushion against the unfore 
seen and tend to preclude further sub- 
stantial whittling away of what re 
mains of surplus and profits accounts. 
In turn this influence, coupled with 
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reasonably good current earnings de- 
rived from the employment of a 
larger volume of resources at an ab- 
normally low rate of interest, suggests 

ter permanence of current divi- 
dends and may, later on, make possible 
extra dividends to compensate share- 
holders for some of the sacrifices they 
have undergone during four long and 
meager years. Already the improved 
position of the loans and investments 
of the average metropolitan bank has 
toned down the demands of the bank 
examiner for better and bigger reserves. 
With less to fear from examiners and 
confronted with the ever-increasing 
problem of employing in some manner 
growing excess reserves, the average 
hank is more keenly seeking business. 
By the end of this year commercial 
loans, one of the most profitable phases 
of banking, should be increasing. The 
tendency now is toward credit leni- 
ency. The singed cat will venture 
closer to the fire after its hair has been 
restored. The effects of the pressure 
of huge unemployed funds (excess re- 
serves) should not be minimized. More 
than ever before the banks are seeking 
out reasonably safe lending and invest- 
ment projects. The New York banks 
have just demonstrated dramatically this 
initiative by seizing the opportunity 
presented in February for profiting ex- 
tensively through their foreign depart- 
ments by gold import operations which 
brought in $500,000,000 gold from a 
dozen foreign countries in a period of 
thirty days. Low rates of interest are 
as profitable as are high rates under 
certain circumstances; for instance, if 
the volume of employable funds is as 
large as rates are low. 


Lure of the Large Chargeoffs 


It would be rash to say that stocks 
of representative New York banks have 
regained their investment status for 
that would imply that they had lost 


it. If any stocks have maintained an 
investment standing under the New 
Deal the shares of banks are properly 
listed in that classification. It remains 
only for the investor to decide which 
of them to buy. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, in an 
era which the country seems to be 
entering, the most promising bank 
stocks from the standpoint of price ap- 
preciation appear to be those of banks 
which have had the largest aggregate 
chargeoffs during the past four years. 
Such stocks, with some conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, should enjoy the largest re- 
coveries from previously written down 
assets, and the speculative anticipations 
of such recoveries cannot help but be 
an influence upon their price. 


Large Chargeoffs 


It requires no perspicuity to see that 
among New York banks, Chase Na- 
tional and National City stand at the 
head of the list in magnitude of their 
chargeoffs. Because of the mergers in 
which these banks have engaged it is 
not possible to calculate their position 
relative to that of the eleven institu- 
tions included in the accompanying 
table. 

Manufacturers Trust and Man- 
hattan Co. also should be mentioned 
as banks which have had unusually 
large reductions in capital funds, 
though because of the mergers in which 
they have engaged and the readjust- 
ment of subsidiaries, in the case of 
Manhattan Co., exact amounts of 
losses or reserves are impossible to cal- 
culate with accuracy. Magnitude of 
chargeoffs of course is alone no indica- 
tor of assured potential value; the 
charged off assets cannot yield a re- 
covery, for instance, if as in the case of 
the First National Bank they have been 
largely disposed of. 

Due consideration also should be 
given to the character of chargeoffs; 


here it is impossible for the sharehold- 
er to arrive at any definite conclusions 
without an intimate acquaintance with 
the management. Chargeoffs should 
also be considered in proportion to 
total capital; large ratios usually re- 
flect conservatism, but of course they 
can reflect upon management. 


Non-recurring Profits 


Average annual earning power in 
relation to dividends paid during the 
past four depression years is a most 
important guide to future market ap- 
preciation possibilities, for current 
earnings still guide market prices. 
They alone are continuing sources of 
dividends for while recoveries on ac- 
count of writedowns for several years 
may swell aggregate earnings, each 
individual recovery is in the nature of 
a non-recurring profit. 

The accompanying table dealing 
with prominent New York City 
institutions in which there is wide- 
spread market interest will convey 
some idea of the magnitude of 
chargeoffs and writedowns carried 
to reserves during the past four years 
by banks for which it is possible to 
figure with some degree of accuracy 
because their statements do not show 
changes incident to mergers. Seven of 
these banks in the depression years 
charged off from surplus and undivided 
profits amounts in excess of their en- 
tire share capital. In the case of the 
Empire the table takes into account the 
recent reduction in capital through 
which $3,000,000 capital and $350,000 
surplus and profits were added to the 
already large previous total of reserves. 
In connection with 1934 markdowns 
of capital, particularly in the case of 
Chase and National City, it may be 
observed that the entire capital released 
by such changes has been carried to 
hidden reserves from which there will 
be large recoveries in due course. 
































Some Comparisons Among New York Banks 
Estimated Agg. Before Charges 
Chargeoffs Dividends Per Yearly Average 
: 1930-33 Per Paid Share Earned Per 
Capital Par Bank Inclusive Share 1930-83 4 Years Share 
SECO ROO. ANG Basie al W. TF. Trust... 5. ook otcckc cccadewadovbiasliace 6,440,000 107.33 4,020,000 67.00 24.62 
RPE SOM MEU ENR ne SS OO aap eal aa aah Wie ace 32,550,000 13.02 30,000,000 12.00 4.00 
Pa eUNee: ae - COMIN EMO Sa io cas avy de ko eee bots oben tecdes 36,000,000 34.28 29,400,000 28.00 10.13 
OE CRM AIMMMNNOMN GS fot Sas «nis acCaven cusp Oe slsin dan oe SEAT aaa KES oes 7,000,000 3.50 14,130,000 7.06 3.08 
7,000,000 100 Commercial National...............:..0ccceeccecccacecaees 4,300,000 61.40 1,820,000 26.00 17.06 
PAI A NOIR MIN oo na is 4 0. cig Sictavaclaca mean eeas Reka ae alass 20,455,400 27.27 11,002,500 14.66 4.36 
Ne Ne SSR cree Le eg tN ALITA pl aie 9,100,000 30.33 2,730,000 9.10 3.16 
POPOO PUNO: ML MIEME TORTONID ioc ca io. 6 cc's vain s wien aoe EU URES COE Matinee 43,133,250 431.33 42,500,000 425.00 136.38 
90,000,000 100 EROS oe FEE Te Fy ae ee eee 42,500,000 47.22 72,000,000 80.00 24.96 
RMON: SR) MINN SUI oo OU ep nn ca Me he a Bee 32,850,000 6.57 29,000,000 5.80 1.78 
OO, MN NAMEN gan is 5's 5's dig 0103 3 Ma CK RL a Esiee bg 23,710,000 37.93 10,000,000 16.00 10.24 
————————— 2 ——— —_——__—| 
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Easy Money Grows Still Easier 


Currently, three-month Treasury 
Bills are selling to yield 1/5%, six- 
month Bills around 1/3%, and one- 
year Notes about 34%. Acceptance 
rates are equivalent to the lowest ever 
recorded, call money outside the Stock 
Exchange is freely offered at 34%, 
while gilt-edged corporate bonds, even 
though they be long-term, can hardly 
be discovered to yield as much as 4%. 
Moreover, from present indications, 
money may well become still easier. 
With this background, ideas of how 
much a good, sound common stock 
ought to yield should be revised down- 
ward. No longer can one reasonably 
expect an assured dividend of 7% 
or 8%. It is impossible, of course, 
to state definitely what a common 
stock should return. Perhaps a 4% 
current return, being earned with 
a 25% margin, and provided the com- 
pany’s prospects are fairly good, might 
be considered a reasonable standard. 
If it is, a number of stocks thought to 
be excessively high by old methods 
of appraisal do not appear to be so 
very dear after all. 


* * * 


Nickel’s Prospects Brighter 


On the first of this month, stock- 
holders of the International Nickel Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., received a dividend 
of 10 cents a share. While this was 
not a great deal and hardly provides a 
reasonable return on a stock selling at 
$27 a share, nevertheless it was con- 
crete evidence of the betterment expe- 
rienced by the company. It was the first 
dividend paid since the 5 cents a share 
at the end of 1931. Nickel’s report 
for the full year 1933 is not yet avail- 
able. If, however, the last quarter of 
the year were equal to the third—per- 
haps a slightly optimistic assumption— 
the year's earnings would aggregate 
around 50 cents a common share. 
Though the stock at current prices 


quite obviously discounts earnings far 
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For Profit 
and Income 


ahead, both the near and long term 
prospects for a gain in earning power 
are favorable—the former because of 
continued improvement in _ business 
conditions here and abroad, and the 
latter because the utilization of nickel 
alloys is widening constantly. 


* %* * 


Bright Spots in Retail Trade 


February sales reports disclose no 
visible slackening in the volume of re- 
tail trade and comparisons with the re- 
sults of a year ago make a most im- 
pressive showing. Moreover, the gains 
are not being confined to any particular 
branch of the retail business but are 
being registered by grocery and dry 
goods chains, department stores and 
mail order concerns alike. The sales 
report of Montgomery Ward for Feb- 
ruary featured a gain of more than 
52% over February of last year; J. C. 
Penney reported a gain of nearly 39%. 
Of the specialty chains, Woolworth re- 
ported a gain of better than 9%, as 
did S. S. Kresge, while sales of S. H. 
Kress were up more than 30%. The 
gain for Kroger Grocery was about 
124%4%. Department stores sales in 
New York were from 11% to 15% 
ahead of last February and the results 
in other sections of the country showed 
gains as high as 25%. Higher prices 
undoubtedly account for some part of 
these gains but increased confidence, 
less unemployment and larger payrolls 
have contributed to no small degree. 


* * 


An Attractive Preferred 


The affairs of Glidden Co. are defi- 
nitely on the mend and with the assur- 
rance which adequate earnings pro- 
vide, the company’s 7% preferred 
shares invite favorable consideration. 
There are only 65,000 shares of the 
issue outstanding and under normal 
conditions the company is well able to 
meet the comparatively modest divi- 

















dend requirements. In the fiscal period 
ended October 31, last, earnings avail- 
able for preferred dividends were sufh- 
cient to meet requirements well over 
three times and in the initial quarter of 
the current fiscal year earnings were 
equal to $3.75 on the preferred—50% 
of the total annual dividend. While 
earnings during the depression years 
were not as impressive as those of more 
recent date, any apprehension as to 
the security of preferred payments 
would have been allayed by the com- 
pany’s ability to consistently maintain 
a strong financial position. The shares 
have been recently quoted around 96- 
98, at which levels they afford a yield 
in excess of 7%. 


* * * 


Business Equipment Does Better 


The years of depression had the same 
effect upon the office equipment indus’ 
try as it had upon the automobile in- 
dustry—the public clung tenaciously to 
worn-out and obsolete machines. As 
soon as general conditions improved, 
however, the potential demand as a re’ 
sult of deferred replacements became 
an actual demand. That this had a 
beneficial effect upon earnings was, of 
course, natural. Burroughs Adding 
Machine reported earnings of 26 cents 
a common share for last year, com: 
pared with 13 cents for 1932; Under 
wood-Elliot-Fisher showed $1.29 com’ 
pared with an operating loss; while 
Remington Rand for nine months 
ended December, last, reported some 
thing earned on its preferred, against 
a large loss in the corresponding prev’ 
ous period. Moreover, it has been esti’ 
mated that for this last company the 


first quarter of 1934 will be the best | 


in two years. Prospects for the business 
equipments are favorable. Domestical’ 
ly, general business continues to make 
gains and it is a reasonable assumption 
that the replacement demand for busi 
ness equipment will continue to follow. 
(Please turn to page 584) 
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the Pulse of Business 


— Steel Operations Expand 


HOUGH the country 
is still immersed in a 
major business depres- 
son, improvement during 
the past year has been ex- 
tremely gratifying as one 
looks back to the chaotic con- 
ditions which obtained dur- 
ing the first fortnight of President Roosevelt's Adminis- 
tration when financial activities were at a complete stand- 
sill. The physical volume of production, distribution and 
trade is nearly 28% greater than a year ago, New Orders 
reaching the plants of our heavy industries have more than 
doubled, average prices commanded by staple commodities 
have improved by more than 80%, wholesale prices are up 
23%, while the cost of living has risen less than 6%. Mean- 
while, half of the 13.7 million people who were out of work 
while the banks were closed have found employment, either 
in Government sponsored work or otherwise, and the 
country’s annual payrolls have expanded by, 3.6 billions, 
or 15%. Our Common Stock Index is three times as high 
asa year ago, and bonds are up 30% on an average. 

The latest point just entered on our New Orders graph 
registers another sharp increase and raises this index 
above the high level of last July. There has been a sharp 
spurt in inquiries for locomotives since our last issue. Build- 
ing contracts appear to be receding with completion of ar- 
rangements for the Government’s construction’ program; 
but a tapering off is reported in the rate of increase in office 
vacancies throughout the country. 

Merchandising activities in most lines since the first of 
the year have made a remarkably good showing as com- 


— New High for Silver 
— Oil Under Control 
— Rail Earnings Improve 


— Cigarette Sales Higher 


pared with last year. Life 
insurance written in January 
was 8.3% ahead of January, 
1933; general merchandise 
sales in small towns and 
rural communities were up 
40%; while chain store sales 
improved 14.2% in dollar 
volume. On a per store basis, chain store sales in January 
showed an average gain of 17.2% over last year, owing 
to abandonment of unprofitable outlets. This weeding out 
process has been especially drastic among the shoe chains 
which discontinued 30% of their stores during the past 
year. Drug chains closed 22.5% of their units. There was 
an increase, however, of 15.6% in the number of candy 
stores under chain management. Department store sales 
were handicapped throughout large sections of the country 
during the first half of February by unusually severe storms 
and by the holidays, and are beginning to feel the lessened 
purchasing power of the public occasioned by the laying off 
of C W A workers. Sales in the New York metropolitan 
area were 15% ahead of last year in dollar volume, but 
probably 10% under last year in physical volume. Spring 
orders for dry goods booked by wholesalers are up 75% to 
100% from a year ago. 

The Business Activity index has advanced about four 
points since our last issue. This improvement, however, 
was not quite large enough to offset last year’s sharp slump; 
so that average activity, expressed in terms of normal, has 
slipped back to a point about 3.5% below the high of last 
July. Our Raw Material Price index has also reacted 
moderately. 


C.G. Wyckorr BAROMETER OF BUSINESS TRENDS 
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Financial developments continue to be favorable. Re- 
ceipts of nearly $500,000,000 in gold since the dollar was 
devalued on January 31 have brought member bank re- 
serves up to well above the billion mark, and the pressure 
of idle funds has forced the Cost of Business Credit down 
to the lowest level on record. Failure of security markets 
to make further progress at this time under the stimulus 
of falling interest rates and rising business activity appears 
to be partly attributable to the disturbing character of 
legislation now under consideration, partly to brewing labor 
trouble, and partly to the absence of indications that private 
capital will venture to take over the financing of industry 
by the time Government construction activities reach their 
peak early this summer. 


The Trend of Major Industries 


STEEL—Steel mill operations have risen to around 50% 
of capacity compared with only 15% a year ago during the 
national banking holidays. At centres such as Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Wheeling, where plants specialize in auto- 
mobile steel, the general rate is about 80%, though at least 
one of the smaller companies is reported to be working at 
capacity and turning away business for delivery during the 
current quarter. It is estimated that automobile, fabricated 
structural, and railroad steel account for about 20 points 
of the present 50% rate, leaving 30% for all other steel, 
which is not far below the miscellaneous tonnage taken in 
an average prosperous year. The possibilities are thus good 
for the development of a large demand for steel to meet 
deferred replacements and repairs, with any return to an 
area of self financed prosperity. 


METALS—The chief feature in markets for non-ferrous 
metals since our last issue has been an advance in silver 
futures to the highest price recorded since November of 
1929, spurred by continued rumors that the Government 
may do something more for the white metal. Domestic 
demand for copper remains slow at 8 cents; but sales for 
export are being closed at prices ranging from 8% to 8%, 
delivered at European ports. Other prices show but little 
change. World zinc production in January was about a 
third greater than a year ago; but domestic stocks of the 
metal are off 13%. 


area, and it is noteworthy that crude output in Texas 
during the past fortnight averaged only 931,000 barrels 
daily, or 17,000 barrels under the new Federal allowable 
of 948,000. Production in California, Oklahoma, and other 
states was also under control; so that the country’s output 
during the past fortnight fell 78,000 barrels daily below 
the enlarged Federal quota of 2,283,000 barrels. 


RAILROADS—For the month of January, Class I roads 
enjoyed an increase of 13% in gross revenues and an in- 
crease of 120% in net operating income over January of 
1933. Improvement in gross should be even more marked 
during February and March, owing to sharp gains in heavy 
freight traffic in steel, ore, timber, coal, and automobiles. 


SUGAR—Wiorld sugar production during the crop year 
ended August 31, is estimated at 25,700,000 long tons, an 
increase of 1,000,000 tons over the 1933 crop year. Con- 
sumption should approximate 26,600,000, an increase of 
400,000 tons. A decrease of 900,000 tons in world stocks, 
to 10,580,000, is thus expected. This would compare with 
peak stocks of 12,953,000 three years earlier. 


TOBACCO—Attributable largely to the spurt in de- 
mand for ten-centers following price advances on the two- 
for-25 cents brands, cigarette withdrawals in January 
jumped to 11,483,000,000, the biggest January figure on 
record, and 33% greater than for the previous January. 


FERTILIZERS—For the season to date, plant food sales 
to the ten leading Southern states are 100% ahead of. last 
year's sales for the corresponding period. This reflects, 
of course, the increased purchasing power of the Southern 
farmers resulting from higher cotton prices. It is likely also 
that the Government’s program of acreage reduction will 
lead to more intensive cultivation and the greater use of 
fertilizer. © 

Conclusion 


In face of the lowest Cost of Business Credit ever 
known in this country, and in spite of a rising volume of 
production, distribution and trade which makes an un- 
usually favorable comparison with conditions obtain- 
ing a year ago when all 
banks and _ speculative 





Domestic lead output 
was 40% greater than 
during January of 
1933, and stocks are 
up 12% in a year. 


PETROLEUM— 
Much satisfaction has 
been expressed over 
action of the Texas 
Railroad Commission 
in maintaining its daily 
allowable of 926,000 
barrels in face of the 
adverse decision against 
the Government by a — 
Federal court in that 
state, and in view of 
the approaching season 
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markets were closed, it 
is noteworthy that 
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The Readers’ Forum is intended exclusively to serve in the discussion of problems 
of general investment interest. It welcomes free expression of opinion. The services of 
this department also are available for answering investment questions of general 
interests excluding inquiries regarding the position or prospects of individual securities. 








As Our Readers See It 


Stock Market Regulation—A Democrat Cusses 
Democratic Politicians — Temporary Benefit 


Editor, READERS’ FoRUM: 

I am wondering what effect the threat- 
ened stock market legislation is going 
to have on investment and legitimate 
speculation. They want to hamstring 
the stock markets and fix the utilities 
so that they will be at the mercy of the 
political commissions, leaving them no 
right to appeal to the courts for pro- 
tection. They are continually trying 
to make things harder for business and 
for the individual who, by self-denial, 
has succeeded in putting by some sav- 
ings for a rainy day. For instance, the 
moderately successful corporation is 
taxed forty ways from Sunday; and if 
it succeeds in saving anything for the 
stockholder and passes same out to him 
the Government comes along and 
chisels part of that away. A fine gov- 
ernment the U. S. has become! It 
penalizes industry, efficiency, economy 
and thrift, while paying a premium on 
the opposite of these virtues.—J. P. L., 
Palestine, Tex. 


* * * 


Go Akead and Cuss! : 


Editor, READERS’ FoRUM: 

I am pleased to note that in your 
editorial columns you are taking note 
of the orgy of government spending 
and who will pay the piper. It seems 
to me that the “free press,” like many 
individuals and business men, is cowed 
to silence. Yesterday I talked to a sub- 
stantial business man who is here on 
vacation. We stood watching a group 
of C W A employees at quitting time 
and listening to their conversation. 
Some were talking about the dogs they 


570 


were going to bet on that night at the 
dog races. One fellow was talking 
about his winnings in a crap game of 
the night before. Another was talk- 
ing about a boat he had just bought 
for $75. There were nine automobiles 
lined up at the curb, into which almost 
all of this crowd piled and drove away. 
They had been working (?) on a mu- 
nicipal recreation pier. The business 
man with me exploded and told of 
money being wasted on C W A jobs 
up his way and of how some of his 
own employees, to whom he was pay- 
ing N R A wages, had quit and gone 
on the C W A jobs. I am a Demo- 
crat—or was. All the Senators and all 
but one Congressman in my state are 
Democrats. I talked to the Congress- 
man from my district about some of 
the abuses I know of. He said, “Oh, 
forget it! It is our inning now. The 
Republicans got away with plenty. 
Now it’s our turn.” I bought Liberty 
bonds that kept me poor for two years 
paying for them, but I wouldn't buy a 
Government bond now even at 41 per 
cent discount. I have faith in the 
U. S.—but no faith in that bunch in 
Washington that seem to lay awake 
nights to hatch up more schemes to 
spend money of the people and lay on 
more taxes. What can I do? Nothing 
but cuss!—A Subscriber, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 


e.38..8 
The Benefit is Temporary 


Editor, READERS’ FoRUM: 
I have been a consistent reader of 
your magazine for the past year or 


more and find your articles very in- 
formative from the practical stand- 
point. I am very much interested in 
the present economic situation and feel 
the lack of practical information. Most 
textbooks on the subject of today are 
too clouded with “theory” and do not 
show, or attempt to show how, for in- 
stance, the decrease of the gold content 
of the dollar will affect imports and ex- 
ports. Can you suggest where such 
information can be obtained?—W. H. 
F., Weaverville, N. C. 


Answering your question in the 
simplest way, if the dollar should be 
cut in half in terms of gold and if such 
depreciation should be made effective 
in the dollar’s relationship to foreign 
currencies, it would then take two dol- 
lars to purchase a.given sum of for’ 
eign money where one dollar was re- 
quired before and, conversely, with a 
given sum of his own currency a for’ 
eigner could buy two dollars where he 
could only get one with the dollar at 
its former parity. Thus, as long as our 
domestic commodity prices lag behind 
the depreciation in the dollar, it be- 
comes more expensive for Americans, 
whose income is in dollars, to buy 
goods from abroad and less expensive 
for foreigners to buy our goods. The 
advantage to us in our trade balance 
is a temporary one. It would disap: 
pear when and if our commodity prices 
rise in ratio to the dollar’s deprecia’ 
tion in terms of foreign currencies. 
Moreover, the advantage, if it became 
seriously adverse to competing nations 
in foreign trade, would ultimately in- 

(Please turn to page 581) 
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Answers to Inquiries 








The Personal Service Department of THE MaGAzINE OF WALL STREET will answer by mail 
or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed securities in which you may be 
interested, or on the standing and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with 


your subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. 


the foliowing conditions: 


1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 
2. Confine your request to three listed securities. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


_ 4, If not now a paid subscriber, use coupon elsewhere in this issue and send check at same 
time you transmit your first inquiry. 


Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 


It is subject only to 








OHIO OIL Co. 


Do you believe that Ohio Oil now dis- 
counts its prospects under the N R A~its 
prospects in further business improvements? 
Would you recommend buying this stock 
now as a good low-priced speculation?— 
A. R. H., San Francisco, Calif. 


Ohio Oil Co., through gradual ex- 
pansion, has developed into a well in- 
tegrated oil unit with extensive produc- 
ing properties in the Mid-Continent 
area, most important of which lie in the 
prolific Yates field in Texas, refining 
plants in Illinois, Oklahoma and Texas 
and distributing outlets in the Middle 
West and South. Reflecting the de- 
moralized condition in the oil industry 
in the first half of 1933, a net loss for 
the period of approximately $3,140,- 
000 was indicated, as against a profit 
of $4,098,000 in the corresponding 
1932 period. However, in the third 
quarter a better price situation existed 
with the result that earnings jumped to 
$1,206,000 net or equal to 6 cents per 
share on the common stock as against 
the equivalent of 20 cents a share in 
the third quarter of 1932. At this 
point it should be realized that the price 
of crude did not attain the $1 level 
until the latter part of the third quar- 
ter whereas in 1932 such a basis was in 
effect from April to December. Recent 
advices indicate that a materially im- 
proved showing was made in the fourth 
quarter because of the better price 
structure. Financial position is strong 


and Ohio Oil, with its well balanced 
capitalization, should be in a position 
to benefit substantially from further 
anticipated improvement in the oil in- 
dustry over the coming months. In 
this connection a better price level for 
crude will prove highly profitable with 
respect to the company’s large inven- 
tory. The recently concluded gasoline 
pooling and marketing agreement 
should help stabilize the industry no 
little through prevention of distressed 
selling and sustaining prices at levels 
affording satisfactory profit margins. 
One of the objects of the plan is to 
raise bulk prices in the Mid-Continent 
area to a level previously prescribed by 
the oil code. Should the plan go 
through, considerable improvement in 
the general situation is expected. 
Therefore, purchases of Ohio Oil com- 
mon stock are warranted on the premise 
that the longer term trend for these 
shares is definitely upward subject, of 
course, to intermediate fluctuations. 





VANADIUM CORP. OF 
AMERICA 


What is your opinion of Vanadium 
Corp. at current prices? In view of the 
improved position of the steel and auto- 
mobile industries, it seems to me that this 
stock might be behind the market? Would 
you recommend the purchase of this stock 
now as a good speculation?—T. K., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Vanadium Corp. derives by far the 
major portion of its income from the 
sale of vanadium and other alloys to the 
steel and related industries. Obviously, 
the extremely depressed status of its 
principal customers throughout the de- 
pression resulted in a sharp earnings de- 
cline for the company. Sizable deficits 
were reported for both 1931 and 1932. 
Because of improving conditions in the 
steel industry, however, after the in- 
itial quarter of last year, Vanadium 
was able to reduce its loss for the 6 
months ended June 30, 1933, to $613,- 
354. In the corresponding interval of 
the previous year the deficit amounted 
to $801,627. While the report for the 
full year 1933 is not as yet available, it 
is probable that a further extension of 
the earnings improvement in evidence 
during the initial six months will be re- 
vealed. As this is being written the 
steel industry is continuing to report 
increased activity, its substantial orders 
from the automotive industry being 
supplemented by increased demand 
from the railroads and construction in- 
dustries. With the outlook for such 
large consumers of alloy steels as the 
automobile, machine tool and _ allied 
industries, definitely promising over the 
medium term, at least, there is little 
question but that Vanadium Corp. will 
register further earnings gains. Finan- 
cial condition of the company, accord- 
ing to the balance sheet dated June 30, 
1933, was satisfactory, with total cur- 
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rent assets largely in excess of total 
current liabilities. Because of the out- 
standing position in its field and its de- 
cidedly improved earnings outlook, we 
feel that limited speculative commit- 
ments in the capital stock are fully war- 
ranted around prevailing quotations. 





NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & 
HARTFORD R.R. 

Can you explain New York, New Haven 
& Hartford’s deficit of $4,853,832 -for 
1933 as compared with $393,047 for 1932? 
Do you believe this road has now passed its 
worst period? Would you advise the pur- 
chase of its stock at current prices?—L. S., 
Newark, N. J. 


The large operating deficit of the 
New Haven reported for 1933 as com- 
pared with the relatively small loss in 
1932 is due chiefly to the sharp decline 
in passenger revenues. Gross passenger 
revenues in the first 10 months of last 
year fell off $4,128,671 to $16,754,427, 
or about 20%. It has not been 
feasible to discontinue or reduce passen- 
ger trains as travel lightened because of 
service regulations and the danger that 
the public might be permanently 
turned to other forms of transportation 
if scheduled runs were curtailed. 
Freight train operation is more flexible 
and costs are more readily controlled. 
The New Haven depends on the move- 
ment of coal and manufactured goods 
for its principal freight traffic. The 
cold winter, causing a depletion of 
dealers’ fuel supplies, and an accelera- 
tion of manufacturing activity in the 
New England region should lead to a 
greater movement of coal, manufac- 
tured products and incoming freight of 
the smaller package variety. Recent 
indications were that the downward 
trend of passenger revenues in evidence 
since early 1929 has been checked. 
While the financial position of the road 
continues unfavorable, no apprehension 
need be felt as the loans contracted dur- 
ing the depression are well secured and 
there are no large near term maturities 
of funded debt. At the close of 1933, 
current assets totalled $15,270,449 as 
against current liabilities of $30,214,- 
923. The ice has now been broken on 
the refunding of obligations under the 
new Securities Act and the New Haven 
may have an opportunity to replace 
floating debt with long term bonds in 
the not too distant future. The worst 
period of the road is believed to have 
been passed and it is expected that fixed 
charges will be fully covered this year 
for the first time since 1931. While 
dividends on the common stock are not 
in near term prospect, we feel that its 
long pull potentialities justify moderate 
purchases during periods of general 
market weakness. 


NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


I bought New Jersey Zinc at 53, saw it 
advance to 6534, then recede. I will appre- 
ciate your advice as to whether to hold or 
sell this stock, as well as any information 
you would care to give me about the out- 
look for this company.—J. H. F., Hartford, 
Conn. 


New Jersey Zinc Co., ranking as one 
of the world’s leading manufacturers of 
zinc products, reported for the year 
ended December 31, 1933, net income of 
$3,994,072 or the equivalent of $2.03 
a share of capital stock. This compares 
with $2,013,120 or $1.20 a share in the 
preceding year. In a quarterly segre- 
gation of the income statement it might 
be noted that fourth quarter earnings 
equalled 56 cents on the capital stock, 
comparing with 77 cents in the preced- 
ing quarter and 21 cents in the Decem- 
ber quarter of 1932. However, the 
third-quarter statement included earn- 
ings of approximately 20 cents a share, 
representing proceeds from patents, 
etc., as against 8 cents accruing in this 
manner in the final quarter of 1933. 
On an actual operating income basis, 
1933 earnings were equal to $1.75 a 
capital share compared with the $1.20 
reported in 1932. This company is one 
of the few which issues no balance sheet 
although it is the general belief that 
financial position is quite strong. An 
unbroken dividend record has been 
maintained since 1900 with surplus 
supplying the necessary requirements 
in the lean years of the depression. It 
is believed that the rubber industry 
takes approximately one-half of this 
company’s total output of zinc oxide 
with the paint industry also a large 
consumer. With maintenance of re- 
cent heavy demand in the former an- 
ticipated over the coming months and 
sharp gains in activity expected in the 
latter when weather permits, the out- 
look for New Jersey Zinc gives promise 
of further earnings expansion during 
1934. While the current return of 
approximately 3.4% is not particu- 
larly attractive, prospects over the 
near term and long term as well, would 
appear to justify continued retention 
of these shares on an investment basis. 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL 
Co. 


I have 100 shares of Tidewater Asso- 
ciated Oil, bought well above present levels, 
and have been tempted to average down. 
I will appreciate your views on this com- 
pany’s position and prospects—and whether 
you believe this stock can be bought to ad- 
vantage at present prices?—W. I. B., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


As a thoroughly integrated unit in 
the petroleum industry, Tidewater As- 
sociated Oil Co. appears well situated 


to benefit materially from higher crude 
oil and gasoline prices. This is evi- 
denced by the earnings report for the 
September quarter of last year. For 
that period, net income was equivalent 
to 26 cents a share on the common 
stock as compared with only 8 cents a 
share for the corresponding interval of 
the previous year. The company re- 
ported a deficit of $1,238,728 in the 
initial quarter of last year but subse- 
quent earnings improvement is believed 
to have enabled it to earn around 25 
cents a share on the common stock for 
the full year. Actual earnings for 1932 
were equivalent to 13 cents a common 
share. As a result of this betterment, 
directors declared in December a divi- 
dend of $1.50 a share on the preferred 
stock, which amount covered the pay- 
ment ordinarily due April 1, 1933. It 
is probable that full dividend arrearage 
will be made up and regular disburse- 
ments resumed on the preferred stock 
at an early date. Through open mar- 
ket purchases, the company is under- 
stood to have retired a substantial num- 
ber of its preferred shares, thereby 
further improving the position of the 
common. A strong financial condition 
has been maintained which will permit 
expansion of facilities as it is war- 
ranted. Because of operating econo- 
mies effected during the past two years, 
it is probable that per share earnings on 
the common stock will mount rapidly 
under present improved conditions in 
the industry. All factors considered, 
we believe that you might well take ad- 
vantage of present reasonable prices for 
the common stock to increase your 
holdings. 





MAY DEPARTMENT STORES CoO. 


I now have 17 points profit on 100 shares 
of May Department Stores bought about 
two years ago. Would you advise me to 
take my profit or do you think this com- 
pany’s prospects, and the recent dividend 
increase, warrant holding this stock fur- 
ther?—R. L. W., Chicago, Til. 


Although the report of May Depart- 
ment Stores Co. for the fiscal year 
ended January 31, 1934, is not as yet 
available, it appears reasonable to as’ 
sume that earnings were considerably 
above those of the previous year. Most 
of the company’s stores are located in 
highly industrialized sections of the 
country, particularly in the Middle 
West, and increased employment un- 
doubtedly resulted in substantially 
higher sales. As you are aware, direc: 
tors recently declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 40 cents a share on the common 
stock, which compares with a previous 
quarterly distribution of 25 cents a 
share. This action lends basis to the 

(Please turn to page 578) 
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Includes I enclose $75 to cover my 6 months test enrollment to The Investment and Business Fore- 
east ($125 will cover an entire year’s subscription). I understand that I shall receive 





| MPORTANT 


to the man with small 
capital. . . 


Low-priced stocks of strong companies in favored industries offer outstanding opportunities for 
profit today! Yet to consistently uncover such "behind-the-market"’ issues, extensive knowl- 


edge and experience is necessary. 


The Unusual Opportunities Department of The Investment and Business Forecast provides de- 
finite, continuous counsel that will enable you, with limited funds, to conduct a vigorous, 


semi-investment program in attractive equities, averaging $10 to $15 a share. 


By fast wire or first class mail, you would be advised specifically which securities to purchase, 
the prices at which commitments should be entered and exactly when to take your profits. 
You are never left in doubt as to your market position. 


Only $500 is required to purchase I0 shares of all stocks recommended, using conservative 
margin . . . $800 would permit you to buy outright. From 3 to 5 issues are carried at a time 
and as previous recommendations are closed out, new ones are opened . . . so that your 
funds are expertly rotated to build up your capital. 


The time for action is now! At current levels, we are advising the accumulation of five sound 
stocks with exceptional prospects for appreciation. As soon as your enrollment is received, 
we shall notify you of these issues so you could share at once in the profits from our imme- 
diate campaign. Just return the coupon with your remittance, list of present holdings and in- 
formation regarding your capital. 


THE INVESTMENT and BUSINESS FORECAST 


of The Magazine of Wall Street 
90 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


complete service by first class mail. 


MARCH 17, 1934 


& 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES spe- 


cializes in sound, low-priced stocks. 


TRADING ADVICES for taking ad- 
vantage of short swings on: both 
sides of the market. 


BARGAIN INDICATOR concen- 
trates on high grade dividend- 
payers. 
BONDS and PREFERRED STOCKS 
recommended primarily for in- 
come. 








CJ Please send Unusual Opportunity buying and selling advices by collect telegram, in order 
that I may act more quickly. 


My capital is $......... A list of my security holdings is enclosed for your analysis 
and recommendations. . 
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Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 

















We have prepared a pamphlet show- 
ing our 


Margin Requirements 


Commission Charges 


Copy furnished on request. 


EMANUEL & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


32 Broadway Gulf Building 
New York Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















New York Stock Exchange 


Rails 


1932 1983 1934 Last Div’d 

Sale $ Per 

A High Low High High Low 8/7/34 Share 
DE. aiisckvccuesabin veuuns ss 94 17% 80% ois 13% 64 6416 
Atlantic Coast Line caeawa Mae 9% 59 16 64% 39 47% 


33% 37% 8% 3444 2244 295% 
i 4 0 46% 
11% 41% 2134 36% 3044 30% 











ODD LOTS 


In listed securities carried on 
conservative margin. 
Your Inquiries Invited 


Dunscombe & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchanae 


60 Broad Street New York 
























KENT 
AUTOMATIC 


NEW YORK 


without service. 





makes of cars. 


KENT GRAND CENTRAL 
44th St. Near Third Ave. 
Tel. Murray Hill 2-0460 


Your Car Is Never Touched by Human Hands 


GARAGE 


The last word in con. 
venience and safety 
for your car .. . oc- 
cupies its own particu- 
lar compartment... . 
offers every opportu- 
nity for storage by 
the hour, the day, the 
month .. . with or 


Rates $15.00 monthly 
and upwards <o e 
pert repairs on all 








A Business Bond 


You have a tangible bond with the compa- 
nies whose stock you own. Buy their prod- 
ucts—it keeps them busier. Many of them 
advertise in The Magazine of Wall Street. 
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Canadian Pacific................- 2054 1% 20% ™% 17% 1234 16% ee 
Chesapeake & Ohio.............. 31% 9% 49% 2454 4654 3914 43 2.80 
C. M. & St. Paul & Pacific........ 46 % 11% 1 8% 44 6 * 
Chicago & Northwestern. . ... 14% 2 16 1% 15 6 12% 
Chicago, Rock Is. & Pacific....... 16% 1% 10% 2 6% 2 
Delaware & Hudson............. 92% 32 9334 375 13% 53 624% 
Delaware, Lack. & Western 45% 8 46 174% 3334 2214 28 
E 
PEGI cinted Ao Ks Ase one oh sees 11% 2 2534 3% 24% 13% 21 
G 
Great Northern Pfd............... 25 5% 33% 4% 32% 18% 27 
H 
Hudson & Manhattan............ 30% 8 19 644 12% 1% 9 
: : 
Lee 24% 4% 60% 8% 38% 2844 31% 
Interborough Rapid Transit....... 14% 2% 18% 4\ 18% 8% 9% 
K 
Kansas City Southern............ 15% 2% 24% 6% 19% 11 16% 
errr 29 5 27% 85% 5 2% 37 a 
pn = hoy 9 MORES a eb sais au SCOG:siaSC (tite: i 
M 
Mo., Kansas & Teéxas............ 13 1% 17 5% 14% 8 12 
Missouri Pacific................. 11 1% 10 1% 6 3 5 
N 
now CE eae 36 8% 5814 14 4534 31% 36 
N. Y., a“, & Gt. Louls.......... 9 1% 27% 2% 2534 15 20 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford.......... 31 6 34% 11% 24% 144% 18% an 
N. Y., AS.. & -~eangssy cea aS. ee 3% 16 ™% 11% 8 10% a 
Norfolk & Western.. sewuessa ae 67 177 111% 181 161 175 *10 
Northern Pacific................. 25% 5% 34% 95% 35% 21% 29 fe 
P 
P SR irs seed ake eb ece one 23% ° 46% 42% 18% 39\% 29% 84% 60 
s 
St. Louis-San Fran.............:. 6 % ° % 45% 2% 3% 
St. Louis-Southwestern........... 138 3 22 6% 18% 124% 18% 
Southern Pacific.........cescc0e 37 64 38% 11% 3. 18 3 27 
Southern Railway................ 18 2% 36 4\% 864 233 30 
U 
| SS oe Per ee errr 9436 27% 132 614 183 11034 126 6 
Ww 
Western a Rbhbas buwea anes 11 1% 16 4 17\% 8% 14 
Whee PRCIES..ccccccccscsssee § § % 9% 1 1% 2% 5 


Industrials and Miscellaneous 

















1932 1933 1934 Last Div'd 
A High Low High Low High Low 8/7/84 Share 
Adams Express.................- 9% 1% 13% 3 11% 6% 9% : 
Air Reduction, OTR ee 63% 30% 112 47% 106% ‘95% 9844 3 
See ee ae 16 4 11 is 23% 194 20 * 75 
eg! oon iaanie wa eases 3 8% K 5% 35% 
Allied Sarma & "le 38 42 152 70% 16034 144 14814 
lis Chalmers Mfg....... 15 4 2634 233% 16% i9 
Amer. Brake 8 Shoe # ee 17 6 9% 38 28 3254 60 
pee re rere ees 73 295g 100% 4916 107% 94% 9934 4 
NSS 1 aaa ae 17 8 3934 6% 33% 23% nak 
Amer. Com’l Alcohol Tere 27 il 89% 13 621% 4734 51% a 
American & Foreign Power. 16 1954 3% 1334 13% 934 © 
Amer. International Corp.. 12 2% 15% 4 11 6% 8% he 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry............. ye 7% 22% 83% 19% 13 17 .80 
Amer. Power & Li 17 3 19% 4 2 5% “ 
Amer. Radiator & S 12 3% 19 45% 17% 18% 14% - 
Amer. Rolling Mill............... 18% 3 31% 53% 28% 17% 24 af 
Amer. Smelting & Refining . 0. 5% 5344 10% 614% 41% 43, es 
Amer. Steel Foundries... ‘! 46 3 27 4% «2634S «19% * 
Amer. S e 39 138 74 21% 61 6 61% ea 
Amer. Tel. & Tel............-+5-- 137 70 134 $24 125% 107% 11879 9 
Amer. Tobacco Com.. 40 90 49 82 ye 5 
ey a ee 8934 9434 5034 84 70 6 
Am Water Works & Elec....... 34% 11 43% 107 27 634 20% 1 
Amer. Woolen...........0-0s008. 10 « A] 17 3 17 113 13% ae 
a Sa Senor 39% 15 % 225% 8334 615% 7214 
Anaconda Wy weed Mining......... 19 3 22% 5 17% 18% 14% 
ee rrr rrr 2 &% 1% 1% 6% 4 5 
RC UbiLs ona sone eho 245) % 3 2 2% 
Atlantic Refining................. 8 3244 12% 35 28 30 1 
ID sc sscicccsasasyses 161% 28 844 31 rH) 47% 54 a 
Aviation Corp. Del..............- 1% 16% 5% 10 1% 
B 
2 17% 8% 16 11 13 
3 11 ; 10 7% 8% 
10 27 18 10% 15 


1954 70% 45 62 58 5834 3 
4 2114 6% 33 16% 18 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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Price Range of Acti Stocks 
Industrials and Miscellaneous (Continued ) O d d ie ts 
4 1922 1933 19384 Last Div’d 
# ae ee Pattee S —~——— Sale $ Per 
B High Low High Low High Low 3/7/84 Share 
Se eee erie e- 24% 534 331% 9 3334 2614 3234 25 | ll I , 
Retidchens Ginet Corp... 395, 7g aSCiKSCitiCiONGC 8 AB xt u ots 
Bohn Aluminum................. 2214 4% 5814 946 6834 55 59 3 
4 Borden Company................ 431% 20 873% 18 276 195% 227% 1.60 
BOE WUMIEOE 666 sic cesd seve sesces. 144 3% ©2214 5% 285g 20355 2 1 
MR sche cise 5) sass rake es 11% 2%" 14% 25% 12 15% 25 
Baroughs, wy ee posted & 184 6% 20% 6% 19% 15 16% .40 
> Byers & Co. (A. M istics ee 7 484 8% 3234 21% 27 ++ 
Cc 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.. ict ee 6 414 1% 29 2444 24 1 ° 
st pro cohen ilar ss 65%, 16% +«10834 «= 80% 868% 68 1% (Ct STOCKS BONDS 
Caterpillar Tractor............... 15 4 2934 5 32% 23 284 .50 
ey «Rrra 125 if 587 4 44% 33% 38 o 
Cerro de Pasco Copper........... 15 31 443; 57 404% $25, 384 .. 
— sa RIOY 5 <. 86204 cone eae of 4% ai 10% $x 3% ey, 8% tie d 
os RS ee ee 
coro O.. see ves 30 eis 105 1354 10014 a8 10685 : Commission Orders 
olgate-. be: fon ee 
Og a in isk OOK OOCOSTAC(itié BSC 2% executed for cash or 
Colum. Gas & Elec............... 21 44% 28 9 19% 11% 15% §.50 . ‘ 
Commercial Credit............... 11 3% 19 4 3014 18 284 1 conservative margins. 
Comm. Inv. Trust. . Gn eihie tnd ps | 10% 43 18 667% 3534 64 2 
Commercial Solvents............. 1334 3% 574 9 3634 2644 2634 - 60 
Commonwealth & Southern....... 5% 1% 6% 1% 334 1% se 
Congoleum-Nairn...............- 1244 6 27% 1% 314 23 28% 1.30 
penseenees des 2 ie 6834 31% yy 34 473 35 384 3 
ei tly OR OB Dy 
ontinental Baking Ul. A.......... “2 
Continental Can, Inc..............° af ty; a, ts 11% a1 alter 1 Fahy & Co. 
Continental Insurance............ 254 6% 36 10% 34% rt] 30 1.20 - 
Dentinestal Oll.............s000: 93% 35% 198 4% 20%; i 185 - Members New York Stock Exchange 
yy Corn Products Refining .. a 2434 905, 453 844 711% 71 8 
Crown Cork & Seal............... 3% 1% 66 144%, 36% 29% 30 s 29 Broadway New York 
Cu dahy os x. sas. 0.0'3 64/50'6-0 85% 20 69% 2034 60% 37 44 2% 
Curtis Wright, Common.......... 3% % 43% 1% 54% 2% 3% = Uptown Office Albany, N.Y. 
D 522 Fifth Ave. DeWitt Clinton H >tel 
Diamond Mateh...............+. 19% 12 291 17% 84 14% 25% 1 
oso psc oie 'mieia Sk aa 12% 1% 3914 12 87% 32 36 1% 
Dominion Stores...............+- 18% 1144 263% 1044 2214 19 1944 1.20 
ee Sn re 185% 5 1844 10% 2814 144 20% te 
Du Pont de Nemours............. 5934 22 96% 32% 108% 90% 96% 2 
E 
Eastman Kodak Co............... 877 365 89 46 9334 79 87% 3 
‘ Sette Auto lie......... 1 es eS 31 is 18% «38 ti«tS 
Elec. Power & Light.............. 16 234 15% 3% 9 4% 71% - 
Electric Storage Battery........... 334 12% 54 21 62 44 47 2 
F 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.......... 18% 101% 314 9% 2534 18 214% .40 O af. N i N & AN 
First National Stores............. 5416 35 10% 43 61% 6414 57% 2% 
Sy Se Bp Serene 6% 1 19 12 17% 124% 14 eh 
Freeport Texas Co.............++ 28% 10 49%; 16% 50% 48% 45 2 AC . ( ; ©) U NT 
G 
renee Amer. _Trenest ere ore a5%4 14 43) 18% so = ‘4 “04 1 Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
| rer ee 
Suen tebing 196 1034 20% 10% 14% «11 «618% il cedure and methods in our booklet. 
Gomeral Wiectric. .... 2... cccccens 26% 814 30144 10% 2544 181% 214 60 Copy free on request. 
Snel Foods... Ree ne 40's 1938 4, = 36% 302 oes) 1 - 
enera. oto: covces 
Mn CC kh a a se se. Ask for booklet MG6 
ry General Refactories.............. 153% 1% 1934 2% 23 3% 10% 19 zi ie 
Gillette Safety Razor............. a4i, 10% 20% 15% 1214 8ig Ss 1144 1 Any listed securities bought 
ad Gold Dust Corp............. 2.02. 205 8% 27% 12 925% 16% 19% 1.20 and sold 
Goodrich Co. B. oat Sig Sis cake 123 2% 21% 3 18 125% 15% a 
Goodyear Tire * Rubber......... ried As rts 9% $108 ge +54] ai 
reat Western Sugar............. 
5 vs (HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 
Hershey Chocolate............... 83 43 72 35 57% 4844 51 3 i 
‘ Houston Oil of Texas (New)... 5% i Og 1% — He Eetebtiched "1997 
Hudson Motor Car..............- 1134 2% 185) 3 244 18% 18% “i Members New York Stock Exchange 
Hupp Motor Car... 06.0.5 .000%40 53% 1% 1% 1% 1% 4 6% se 
‘ 52 Broadway New York 
RS ae 44% 1434 78 19% 1334 591% 6514 1% 
D Inter. Business Machines......... 117 621%, 15844 7534 149% 140 141 6 
MG AOEMMIND. 0. vate es thos Gees 18% 35% 40 6% 37% 2914 2954 ae 
Inter. Harvester...............+: 34% 10% 46 185% 46% 87% 405% .60 
ner Ga ae wa ans ee is abi a3%4 au +4] roy = x ag 
ona. Decccveceveseseces 
ee Tanta. iy ae 17% 185418 7 STOCKS AND 
J COMMODITIES 
Johns-Manville................+- 33% 10 63% 1214 663% 55 55% Folder explaining margin require- 
ments, commission charges and 
Nis K . i ses ws ai 9056 11% 194 19% trading units furnished on request. 
RVdeereocscesoceseesavens 
Kennecott Copper.............+++ i9i¢ 4% 36 73 23 185% 19% a Cash or Margin Accounts 
. SCE rey 19 65, 16% 5 2234 8183 1934 .80 Inquiries Invited 
Kroger Grocery & Baking......... 18% 10 355% 14% 32% 23% 3044 1% 
L SPRINGS & CO. 
ions pak Sosa vcttenwes 25 19 81% 23% 2&7 “ BROKERAGE SERVICE SINCE 1898” 
eS Pe ee re . New York Stock Exchange 
Ciein's VSS & 9 3 34 . I New York Cotton Exch 
ssa Meas ij 5 i) Members { Chicage Beart Of Trade “sa 
_ Bet hesees SE ne ; ‘ 3 ts, and other leading. exchanges. 
RAR Dei “4 43° 60 Beaver St., NEW YORK 15 W. 47th St. 
IT MARCH 17, 1934 575 




















GOLD! 


The role of gold in American 
Progress, Past and Future... 


The New Capitalism 


by James D. Mooney 


A business man’s straightfor- 
ward interpretation of eco- 
nomic and industrial prob- 
lems,—here set forth in clear- 
est text and unique pictorial 
treatment. 


At all bookstores $3.50 


The Macmillan Company 


























KEEP POSTED 


The pieces of literature listed below have 
been prepared with the utmost care by busi- 
ness houses advertising in this issue. They 
will be sent free upon request, direct from 
the erg: Nageanen Please ask for them by 
number e urge our readers to take full 
advantage of this service. Address Keep 
Posted Department, Magazine of Wall Street, 
90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


*‘ODD LOT TRADING’’ 
John Muir & Oo., members New York 
Stock Exchange, are distributing their 
booklet to investors. (225) 


‘*‘TRADING METHODS’’ 
This handbook, issued by Chisholm & 
Chapman, contains much helpful informa- 
tion for traders. A copy together with 
their Market Letter will be mailed upon 
request. (785) 


‘*‘SOME FINANCIAL FACTS’’ 
An interesting booklet issued upon re- 
quest by the Bell Telephone Securities 
Co. (875) 


ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE CO. 
Full information or reports on companies 
identified with Electric Bond & Share Co., 
furnished upon request. (898) 


‘HOW J PROTECT YOUR CAPITAL 
AND ACCELERATE ITs GROWTH— 
THROUGH TRADING’’ 
Is the title of an interesting article by 
E. B. Harmon of A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, sent upon request. (936) 


MARGIN en COMMIS- 
SION CHARGE. 
Springs & af have prepared a folder 
explaining margin requirements, commis- 
sion charges and trading units. Copies 
gladly sent investors and traders. (939) 


MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS 
This booklet, issued by Investors Re- 
search Burean. wil! be sent free to in- 
vestors upon request. (953) 


INVESTMENT INFORMATION 
A well known Stock Exchange firm will 
be glad to receive inquiries pertaining to 
investment matters. (959) 


MARGIN REQUIR©= MENTS 
Pamphlet showing margin requirements 
and commission charges prepared by 
Emanuel & Co. Copy on request. (973) 


PRINCIPLES OF SUCCESSFUL TRADING 


Profitable methods used by successful 
traders fully explained. Descriptive fol- 
der sent free. (974) 
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New York Stock Exchange 
Price Range of Active Stocks 


Industrials and Miscellaneous (Continued ) 



























1932 1933 1934 Last Div’d 
pine hurt ore ek Plat See _ Sale $ Per 
High Low High Low High Low 8/7/84 Share 
M 
Back Truck, Tac... . 5.0... cies 2834 10 4634 13% 4134 3314 3344 1 
Macy (R. H.) SL a 665, 244 624%, 8 5314 2 
arme Midland................. 14% 6% 11 9 534 1% 40 
Mathieson Alkali 20% 9 465% 14 4034 324 3454 1% 
May Dept. Stores ...........5000. 94 33 93% 4214 30 4 1 
MclIntyre, Porc M............... 215% 18 4834 18 4334 384 42% 14 
McKeesport Tin Plate............ 624% 9534 44% 9414 
Mont. Ward & Co................ 1614 34 28% 85% 3554 214% 304% 
a Serer 1934 8 27 11% 3214 23 26 1 
eae 46% 20% 605% 31% 4914 40 4034 2.80 
National Cash Register A......... 1834 6% 2354 5% 2354 1614 19% = 
National Dairy 6 I ar 31%% 14% 25%4 104% 17% 13 15% 1.20 
National Distillers............... 2744 13 3514 20% 315% 2344 2734 ee 
National Power & Light........... 20%% 6% 2014 6% 15% 8% 114% 80 
ES ee eae 33% 13% 55% 15 581, 49 49 1 
North Amer. oe puns aes ake 65% 1% 9 4 834 4% 534 si 
North American Co............... 4314 1334 3614 12% 2514 13% 185% .50 
Oo 
UR OD. neces ac se secvccees 11 5 175% 434 15% 1254 1334 = 
SE OOO vases cecosccveiocsce 221% 9 ay! 10% 19% 1434 16% .60 
NG GE wise pea e'e.0 4's 9% 14% 94% % 8 4% 65% = 
MUO TUL, SEUNG ons in cc ccc cece 4244 12 9634 31% 94 7814 85% 3 
P 
Pacific Gas & Electric............ 87 16% 31% 15 231% 154% 19 14% 
BREN RAMMING cece vi vecccescces 41% 2034 4336 22 37 2314 3314 3 
Packard Motor Car.............. 5% 114 6% 134 6% 3% 51% e 
Paramount Publix................ 11% 1% 2% \% 5% 1% 46 e 
noe, te So eee 3416 13 56 194 67% 61% 6514 *2.20 
Peoples Gas—Chicago............ 121 39 78 25 437% 27 38 az 
Phelps Dodge Corp.............. 115% 3% 18% 4% 1834 1534 16% 25 
Phillips Petroleum............... 8% 2 1834 434 1834 15\% 17 25 
Procter & Gamble............... 4234 19% 41% 1954 414 36 37% 1% 
Public oe i ee 60 28 571% 3254 45 34 3734 2.80 
Dkititnws ¥ehessneeee 10% 681% 18 5934 6014 541% 3 
es coat. t soins po wee 6 2% 15% 2% 14% 10% 1214 
DR chbcteseeeiassssa 15% 4% 25% 5% 1934 12% 155% 1 
R 
Radio Corp. of America........... 1314 2% 12% 3 91% 6% 1% 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum............ 13%4 1% 53% 1 44 24% 3% 
Re OO” 1% 1 114% 2% 133% 6% 1254 
Te oan cece wisi 13% 1% 23 4 2534 16 21% a 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tob. Cl. B....... 4014 2614 5414 2614 4516 40 4014 3 
Ss 
Safeway Stores...............20. 5914 30% 6234 28 56 44 52 3 
Sears, Roebuck & Co............. 37% 9% 47 124% 61% 4014 4634 sa 
Seaboard Oil—Del............... 203% 65, 4334 15 37 2534 3414 *.70 
Rr SS hp a bk pac ee 5% 1% 1% 1% 1% 434 6% ‘ie 
OS | SS eee 12%4 5 134% 534 1834 634 12% .28 
eee 4% 2% 115% 4a 11% 1% 10% an 
Simmons Co.. SeRG wow es 5. 2%. 31 4% 24% 17 19% 
Socony-Vacuum Corp. chase wloes anv 124% 64% 17 6 19% 15% 16% 
eS OO eee 3234 15% 28 14% 221% 154% 18% 2 
Standard eee 17% 8% 375% 1334 25% 20%4 21% 1 
Gas & El 3414 1% 2214 5% 17 65% 12% 
Oil of Calif 31% 15\% 5 19% 42% 37% 3734 1 
Oil of N. J. . 19% 474 2234 50% 4444 45% 1 
NL 5 la'c:oss eed cee jens 63 4534 58 4744 644 3.80 
DE SGATRR Ss Sa % ‘1% 114% 2% 105% 6% 9% “a 
SMEs 5'5.5:5 9 sonido 00.060 17 45% 194% 5% 134% 934 
MNS AGA vaiu 2 NRW 0 9:0 1334 2% 8% 1% 9% 4% 1% 
T 
aa eee 184% 9% 30% 1034 293% 23% 2634 1 
Texas Gult Sulphur... 5 tae 2634 12 4514 154 4314 37% 38 2 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. ss Se 2 11% 8% 11% 8% 114% 
Timken Roller Bearing........... 734 3514 1334 41 29% 35 60 
Transamerica Corp............... 7% 2% 93% 25% 84 614 6% 12/4 
Tri-Continentai Corp............. 5% 1% 4 234 6% 4% 54% 5% 
U 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher......... 2434 1% 3914 9% 5144 36 4514 1 
Union Carbide & Carbon. . -.- 86% 15% 61% 1934 507% 44 44\% 1 
Union Oil of Cal....... .-. 16% 8 23 %% 84 2014 1734 1734 1 
nited Aircraft & Trans ... 84% 6% 46% 16% 3734 17% 2334 os 
eT rrr oe 6% 38 104% 404% 35 38 1.72 
OE ea ree 3% 14% 4 8% 4 6% “* 
United Corp. Pfd.............+-.. 393% 20 40% 22% 87% 2434 3314 3 
hci Gcencekcb bass 3234 104% 68 2314 69 59 6414 2 
United Gas ame cat 22 9% 25 137% 2914 1414 167% 1.29 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol ... 86% 134% 94 1316 6434 52 5314 ; 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy................ 181% 7, 22% 6% 33 18 2614 50 
es aioe + Che des a0 ribo aoe 11%4 14\ 2% 1234 734 10 %% + 
Pas 55s Biclen s woisa's 0% 104% 1% 25 2% 21% 14°4 185 tar 
U. S. Smelting, Ref. & pains. os oo 10 10554 1314 1354 965, 121 §4¥ 
U. S. Steel Corp. .... 68% 214% 67'% 2334 597% 46 5314 . 
III 6354-5 uah.d-ss «v.> ein aiw 6s 113 61% 10514 § 9916 91'4 2 
Wen, Power BIA A Wn. 6. c cass. 10% 1% 8% 17 534 2% 334 
Vv 
Wamatias Gare. 6s ks. eee kn ss. 2334 6% 3614 1% 3134 21 2654 
WwW 
Warner Brothers Pictures......... 4% 16 9% 84 4% 6%% 
Western Union Tel............... 50 123 17% 17 yy 66% 5114 53% +: 
Westinghouse Air Brake.......... 1814 94 3554 1134 36 2634 3014 1 
aeamenenes Elec. & Mfg........ 48% 155% 58%, 1934 47% 3534 3845 
ee ee ee eT ETT TT en 27% 6% 2614 15% 281% 1654 23 3% e 
Woolworth < Co. fF RSS 455, 22 50% 25% 58% 0 4tlg S498 2.40 
Worthington Pump & Mach....... 24 5 39% 8 31% 21 243% tee 
Wrigley (W. Jr.).....cccceeeeeeee OF 2% 57% 34% ~# 61 64% 58% “34 





§ Payable in stock. * Including extra. 


When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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Profit and Loss Potentialities 
in Recent Inventory Changes 
(Continued frem page 553) 








$18,881,890 in inventories last Decem- 
ber, against $9,601,027 a year ago. In 
December, 1932, tin plate was quoted 
at $4.25 a base box; last December it 
was $5.25. Very roughly, therefore, 
this means that approximately 25% of 
the increase in the inventories of the 
two big container companies can be 
attributed to an increase in price. A 
further, and unknown, part of the in- 
crease can be put down to the neces- 
sities of greater business activity. But 
even making all due allowance for 
these factors, it seems that the physical 
inventory currently being carried by 
both American Can and Continental 
Can is relatively much larger than last 
year. Comparing the two companies, 
American Can appears to be stocked 
the heavier, for it carries a normal 
stock of tin plate at pre-war prices (a 
bookkeeping system common to Na- 
tional Lead and other companies, al- 
though the so-called normal inventories 
here are probably smaller than the real 
“normal” about which we have spok- 
en. It is, however, a recognition that 
inventories have to be replaced before 
a real profit can be made) whereas 
Continental Can carries all its inven- 
tory at the lower of cost or market. 
Because of the continuing demand for 
their product, and no reason to believe 
that they will be unable to raise the 
price to compensate fully for any pos- 
sible increase in tin plate costs, the 
two can companies entered the current 
year looking forward to a bright future. 

Among other companies reporting 
greatly increased inventory accounts 
for last year is the American Woolen 
Co. Here, however, it is much less 
certain than in the case of the can 
companies that the inventory is rela- 
tively larger than at the end of 1932. 
This is not only because the demand 
for American Woolen’s output has in- 
creased so greatly that a much larger 
inventory appears logical, but wool 
prices in December were two-and-a- 
half-times the low figures of earlier in 
the year. One might guess indeed that 
American Woolen’s inventory at the 
end of 1933, taking into consideration 
all factors, was really relatively smaller 
than a year previously, despite the un- 
mistakable showing of the figures to 
the contrary. With a continued rise 
in prices, the company, of course, 
should continue to benefit from the 
greater demand for textiles and the 
maintenance of reasonable profit mar- 
gins. It will garner, however, no great 
speculative profit from a rise in wool 
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serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states .. . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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MARKET STATISTICS 








N. Y. Times 
N. Y. Times Dow, Jones Avgs. 50 Stocks 
40 Bonds 30 Indus. 20 ils High Low Sales 

Saturday, February 10......... 79.69 105.47 49.66 93.99 91.56 2,187,310 
Monday, February 12.......... HOLIDAY—EXCHANGE CLOSED 

Tuesday, February 18......... 80.09 10€.10 50.37 93.30 93.29 2,060,510 
Wednesday, February 14....... 80.46 106.78 50.70 94.90 93.06 1,938,620 
Thursday, February 15......... 81.07 108.30 51.84 96.90 95.07 2,977,338 
Friday, February 16........... 81.38 108.61 52.01 97.52 95.76 2,769,520 
Saturday, February 17......... 81.48 109.07 62.02 96.99 95.87 1,164,900 
Monday, February 19.......... 81.51 107.53 51.62 96.76 94.87 2,346,705 
Tuesday, February 20......... 81.41 108.14 51.79 96.18 95.13 1,219,620 
Wednesday, February 21....... 81.66 108.50 61.81 96.43 95.25 1,898,820 
Thursday, February 22........ HOLIDAY—EXCHANGE CLOSED 

Friday, February 23........... 81.21 106.14 50.02 96.47 93.47 2,290,178 
Saturday, February 24......... 80.97 104.77 49.08 93.80 92.53 1,223,130 
Monday, February 26.......... 80.33 103.12 47.90 92.44 90.58 2,187,980 
Tuesday, February 27.......... 80.56 103.67 47.94 92.44 90.96 1,271,660 
Wednesday, February 28....... 80.67 103.46 47.80 93.07 91.12 1,322,090 
Thursday, March1............. 80.53 103.18 47.57 91.62 90.13 1,242,010 
Friday, March 2............... 80.79 105.79 49.19 93.41 91.72 1,480,800 
Saturday, March 8............. 80.87 105.56 49.22 93.64 91.72 798,820 
Monday, March &.............. 80.91 105.02 48.89 93.15 91.81 952,180 
Tuesday, March6.............. 80.95 103.84 48.69 92.54 91.69 806,510 
Wednesday, March7........... 80.76 101.59 47.60 92.56 89.64 1,733,830 
Thursday, March 8............. 80.95 103.21 48.32 91.25 89.21 1,697,190 
Friday, March 9............... 81.36 102.44 48.12 91.62 90.15 1,369,605 
Saturday, March 10............ 81.50 102.77 48.02 90.66 89.77 571,720 








inventories, such as the can companies, 
for example, might obtain from their 
holdings of tin plate. 

The accompanying table has been 
used to illustrate that higher prices 
coupled with greater business activity 
fostered larger inventories, and that in 
some cases the increase in inventories 
was even more than these two factors 
would seem to justify. It brings out 
even more clearly, however, the almost 
universal decrease in holdings of cash 
or its equivalent. While this is not 
surprising, it does serve to focus atten- 
tion on a point extremely important to 
corporate well-being. 

A gently rising trend to commodity 
prices, although not universally bene- 
ficial, nevertheless helps most com- 
panies. In addition to permitting a 
true enhancement of capital from the 
rise in price for abnormal inventories, 
it frequently permits the re-establish- 
ment of the all-important profit mar- 
gin and tends to increase volume. On 
the other hand, an extremely rapid rise 


in prices spells almost universal ruin. 
In this case, companies find themselves 
without cash on hand to maintain even 
normal inventories. They enjoy the 
illusion of immense profits while real 
working capital dwindles to insignifi- 
cance. They issue securities hand over 
fist and borrow from anyone foolish 
enough to lend in order to make up the 
working capital deficiency, only to 
crack-up eventually. This is exactly 
what happened during the German and 
other inflations and provides the best 
of reasons why common stocks would 
be no worthwhile protection to the in- 
dividual in this country should we em- 
bark along the same road. 

Enough has been said to show that 
something more than the mere com- 
bination of large inventories and a ris- 
ing price trend is needed to bring about 
true corporate prosperity. There are 
valid reasons why those who bought 
stocks solely on this combination last 
year did not do as well as they ex- 
pected, despite being perfectly right 
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both on the size of the inventory and 
the trend of prices. By applying the 
points that have been illustrated to 
other promising situations at this time, 
it is hoped that the percentage of dis- 
appointment will be cut down. 








Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 572) 








belief that the company is participating 
fully in improved economic conditions. 
Financal condition of the enterprise at 
the close of the fiscal year ended Janu- 
ary 31, 1933, was strong, and there is 
every reason to believe that this import- 
ant factor remains adequate. The 
management has constantly endeavored 
to strengthen the competitive condition 
of its various stores, while many oper- 
ating economies have been inaugurated, 
which, given more normal economic 
conditions, should permit satisfactory 
earnings to accrue to the capital stock. 
In view of the probability that employ- 
ment will continue the improvement 
recently in evidence and that purchas- 
ing power will thereby be further in- 
creased, May Department Stores’ earn- 
ings for the current year should be 
most satisfactory. Thus, at current 
levels, we see no need to disturb present 
holdings of the stock and counsel its 
retention both for income and further 
market enhancement. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK © CoO. 

I have been told that Sears, Roebuck ts 
selling rather high considering it pays no 
dividend. In view of this, do you think I 
am justified in continuing to hold 200 
shares of this stock on which I now have a 
small profit? Do you foresee early divi- 
ag resumption?—L. H. S., Brooklyn, 


Reflecting increased farm income 
throughout the country, business of 
Sears, Roebuck’s mail order division in 
the latter part of 1933 showed con- 
siderable expansion. At the same time, 
due to higher rate of purchasing power 
in the industrial areas, the company’s 
retail division benefited considerably. 
Since September, sales have not only 
exceeded corresponding 1932 figures 
but have increased over the same period 
in 1930, three years earlier. In the 
four weeks period ended December 
31, last, sales increased 25.6% over 
the same period «f 1932 and in the 
four weeks ended January 29, 1934, 
this increase amounted to 30.2%, 
bringing the net change for the 52 
weeks period, ended January 29, 
1934, on a comparative basis, 
4.5% on the upside. 
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higher commodity prices and an im- 
proved purchasing power, the company 
was able to report a net income for 
1933 of $11,249,294 or equal to $2.35 
per share on the common stock. This 
contrasts with a net deficit of $2,543,- 
651 in the preceding year, exclusive of 
extraordinary reserve charges against 
surplus which approximated $12,335,- 
000. On January 29, last, current as- 
sets amounted to $107,177,035 as com- 
pared with current liabilities of $45,- 
871,874. During the one-year period 
net working capital increased approxi- 
mately $14,150,000 to $61,305,161. 
Evidences of returning purchasing 
power in industrialized centers and in- 
dications of gradual improvement in 
farm income, together with the Govern- 
ment’s continued efforts in behalf of 
the farmer, should find further reflec- 
tion in expanding dollar sales volume 
for this leading unit in the mail order 
business during the current fiscal year. 
Although the stock appears liberally 
priced as a non-dividend payer and on 
the basis of recent operating results, the 
longer term outlook appears sufficiently 
bright to justify continued representa- 
tion in the shares. Dividend inaugura- 
tion will be contingent upon actual 
demonstration of continued expansion 
in net operating results. 


MACK TRUCKS, INC. 


I bought 100 shares of Mack Trucks, 
Inc., last year at 33. I have seen this 
stock sell at 4134 and then recede. I 
would like to know if you think I am 
justified in continuing to hold this stock, or 
are there unfavorable developments which 
would suggest selling now?—R. W. H., 
Seattle, Wash. 


The slowness with which the Gov- 
ernment has entered upon its large con- 
struction projects is the nearest to an 
unfavorable development that can be 
suggested in the Mack Trucks situa- 
tion. This company is a leading pro- 
ducer of heavy-duty trucks, buses, 
motor coaches and special bodies and 
vehicles, including trucks for transpor- 
tation of milk, beer, oil, and fire-fight- 
ing apparatus. As compared with 
passenger cars, large volume demand 
for trucks has been tardy in materializ- 
ing due primarily to the surplus of idle 
vehicles. As the end of winter ap- 
proaches, with the Government and 
private business prepared to proceed 
with their extensive programs for road- 
building and large scale construction, 
and with a greater movement of truck 
load freight in prospect, the outlook for 
Mack Trucks is such that earnings on 
the common can be reasonably expected 
this year. Consolidated income ac- 
count for the year 1933 disclosed a net 
loss of $947,909, in contrast with a loss 
of $1,479,598 in 1932 and the still 


larger deficit of $3,032,410 the year 
before. In 1930 profits equalled $2.60 
a common share while $9.05 a share 
was earned in 1929. Financial position 
has continued excellent despite oper. 
ating losses. At the year-end, current 
assets totalled $26,694,968 against cur- 
rent liabilities of only $1,904,871. The 
net working capital was equivalent to 
about $37 a share, while book value 
was $60 a share and cash and New 
York State securities equalled $11 a 
share. Obviously the present dividend 
of $1 per annum could be continued for 
some little time. Outstanding funded 
debt was retired last year, leaving the 
common stock with the sole claim on 
earnings and assets. Thus, we think 
you are well justified in holding your 
stock, at current levels, especially in 
view of the improved earnings outlook, 


KROGER GROCERY & BAKING 
CO. 


I would like to have the views of your 
analysts on the outlook for Kroger Grocery 
& Baking. Do they advise the retention of 
this stock bought at 40%? Do they think 
this would be a good time to average down? 
—J. H. R., Butte, Mont. > 


The territory served by Kroger is 
highly industrialized and the demand 
for groceries and meats should mate- 
rially increase as factory employment 
and payrolls continue to expand. Dur- 
ing 1933, Kroger eliminated 337 of its 
less profitable stores and at the close of 
the year was operating 4,400 stores, 
contrasted with 5,165 stores at the end 
of 1930. The wisdom of this action 
is demonstrated by the small decline in 
gross sales volume, 3.5% as com: 
pared with a decline of 2.4% in 
retail food prices, and the 70% 
increase in net income. The report 
of Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. and 
subsidiaries for 1933 showed net profits 
of $4,546,203, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements to $2.51 
a common share, as against $2,740,867, 
or $1.47 a share the year before. Cur- 
rent assets at the year-end, including 
$8,415,286 cash and $1,475,800 U. S. 
Government securities, etc., amounted 
to $30,841,183, and current liabilities 
were $6,702,485. Some investors have 
expressed their apprehension in regard 
to increased operating costs under the 
NRA and chain store taxes proposed 
or already imposed as in Indiana, where 
about 370 stores are located. However, 
it is probable that such additional costs 
will directly or indirectly be returned 
to the company through better public 
purchasing power. Kroger is now 
operating on the most efficient basis in 
its history and with firmer commodity 
prices and larger sales volume in pros 
pect, a further increase in net shoul 
be developed. The common shares are 
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moderately priced at current levels, and 
we would not oppose additional pur- 


chases for the purpose of averaging 
original costs of present holdings. 
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Will Rising Prices Speed or 
Retard Recovery? 
(Continued from page 544) 








the increased cost of doing business on 
fewer individual sales. Such is the 
complaint voiced at Washington in 
N R A’s “complaint convention” by 
the representative of the National Re- 
tall Dry Goods Association. He adds 
that any further increase in prices 
would lead to a buyers’ strike, “signs 
of which we in the retail business have 
been observing during the past few 
weeks.” 

A similar complaint was voiced at 
the same hearing by a representative of 
R. H. Macy & Co., leading cash de- 
partment store of New York City. 
“During a period when wholesale 
prices advanced 36.5 per cent and our 
retail prices 35.5 per cent,” says 
Macy’s, “the average weekly earnings 
in New York State factories rose 8.2 
per cent. It is clear that both whole- 
sale and retail prices have advanced 
very much faster than average con- 
sumer income.” Moreover, this con- 
cern remarks, “the average or represen- 
tative cost provision (of the N R A 
Code) tends greatly to inflate the prof- 
its of low-cost producers and keep in 
production many inefficient and high- 
cost producers.” 

The N R A Consumers’ Advisory 
Board voices a similarly outspoken 
criticism of price advances under many 
codes and warns that the result is a 
lowering of consumer purchasing pow- 
er, thus retarding economic recovery, 
rather than contributing to it. 

It appears obvious that, as a gener- 
ality, prices in most lines have tended to 
run ahead of consumer purchasing pow- 
er. It is also true that in many instances 
the N R A code is being used by the 
shortsighted as a means of enforcing un- 
justifiably higher: prices. For example, 
construction remains the most de- 
pressed of industries, yet building ma- 
terials are now priced at 86 per cent 
of the boom-time level and one item— 
cement—is at 90 per cent of that level. 
It need hardly be said that the public’s 
financial ability to erect new houses is 
nowhere near 86 per cent of normal 
and that disproportionately high costs 
of building materials and of building 
labor can not be conducive to revival 
in this industry. 

Faced with increased costs and the 
fear that offsetting prices sufficient to 
yield a profit will curtail public de- 
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Two Low-Priced Bargain Stocks 


Which Should Be Bought Now 


You can’t make money in the Stock Market simply by wish- 
ing for it. You must have the courage of your convictions. 
You must ACT. And you will be obliged to act quickly if 
you hope to buy these two low-priced issues at present 
bargain prices. 


While many stocks advanced spectacularly during the rally last summer, 


this performance, we believe, will again be duplicated during coming 
months. Favorably situated stocks should rise readily for some time to 
come. In fact, it is our firm conviction, based upon years of experience, 
that we are on the threshold of one of the greatest bull markets in 
financial history. 


Bear in mind, however, that all stocks will not participate to the same 
extent in the next upswing. Many will get nowhere at all, so that the 
large profits will be made only by those shrewd investors who buy the 
quick-moving stocks at the psychological moment. 


Two Stocks, Selling Under $16 A Share, 
Which Should Feature The Next Upswing 


We have selected two low-priced stocks which every investor should buy 
immediately. Most likely they will not long be available at present prices. 
Both are cheap, selling as they do under $16 a share. Each is a strong, 
aggressive company and both are important factors in their respective 
enterprises. 


You are not buying “cats and dogs” when you purchase these two issues. 
You are purchasing an interest in two great enterprises which should 
benefit most from better times. Within a reasonable period, these two 
stocks should bring exceptionally large profits. 


The names of these two stocks will be sent to you absolutely free, pro- 
vided only that you have not previously written to us for similar infor- 
mation. Also an interesting little book, “MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.” No charge—no obligation. Just address: INVESTORS 
RESEARCH BUREAU, INC., Div. 531, CHIMES BLDG., SYRA- 
CUSE, N. Y. 


SIMPLY FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC., 
DIV. 531, CHIMES BLDG., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Send me the names of the two low-priced stocks which should be 
bought now for substantial profit. Also a copy of “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” This does not obligate me in any way. 
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All the advantages 
of a‘Loop location 
plus the quiet and 
comfort, of a residen- 
tial home. Luxury, 
comfort and a dis- 
tinguished address 


$3 SINGLE 
$5 DOUBLE 
With Bath 


Send for illustrated folder, 
ARTHUR J. NEWMAN, Mor 
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Business Is 
More Fun 


—when you feel well 
dressed. The men who 
who set the fashion of 
the nation, you will al- 
ways find, are most per- 
fectly groomed — and 
wearing custom tailored 
clothes. 


Hundreds of successful 
bankers, brokers and 
Wall Street business men 
consider Shotland and 
Shotland the one custom 
tailor who provides the 
finest of garm nts —at 
prices that are remark- 
ably low for the value 
received, 


May we show you our 
new Spring fabrics and 
supply your Spring’ re- 
quirements? 


BRyant 9-7495 


Shutland & Shutlawd 


Pe oe {of ae 
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mand, individual concerns are con- 
fronted with a quandary of no mean 
proportions. Yet the quandary is not 
less serious in its over-all economic im- 
plications for us all. When the pres- 
ent emergency Federal spending in the 
cause of recovery is ended, as it in- 
evitably will be, the question will be 
whether consumer income can catch up 
with rising prices and keep in step 
thereafter. If it can, well and good. 
If it doesn’t, prices will necessarily 
stop rising and costs will have either 
to be lowered or, in many businesses, 
absorbed at the expense of profits. 


Finally, there remains the question 
as to the ultimate effect of the present 
approximately 40 per cent depreciation 
of the dollar in terms of gold content 
and the possible ultimate depreciation 
of 50 per cent. As to this, the reader 
may take his choice of reputable 
prophets. Some say there will not be 
a proportionate advance in prices. 
Others are convinced there will be an 
ultimate proportionate advance. The 
one certainty is that there has not 
yet been a proportionate advance. 
Yet it is argued by many economists 
that after stabilization—which we now 
apparently have in de facto form— 
prices will assuredly rise for a long 
period, ultimately discounting the 
changed gold content of the dollar. 


It would seem a logical conclusion 
that in a deliberately-planned and con- 
trolled policy of monetary depreciation, 
bulwarked by the world’s greatest 
hoard of gold and unaccompanied by 
frightening currency inflation, the nor- 
mal forces of economic supply and de- 
mand will scarcely disappear. These 
forces are such as to suggest, assuming 
that dollar depreciation is near its limit, 
that any price rise from here on will 
have to conform closely to a propor- 
tionate rise in consumer income. 
Otherwise, an average advance to the 
1926 level—assuming it to be possi- 
ble— not only would not restore pros- 
perity but would effectively block the 
active exchange of goods and services, 
and, in so doing, seriously retard sound 
recovery. 

European monetary precedents offer 
no guide. The German, French and 
Belgian inflations were forced, and not 
voluntary. They reflected an exhaus- 
tion of government credit and were 
marked by a many-fold expansion in 
currency issuance. Moreover, they oc- 
curred in a post-war period marked by 
a world shortage of goods. Under the 
combination of circumstances, prices 
did rise in proportion to the degree of 
currency depreciation. It is perhaps 
significant, however, that in each of 
these countries prices reached their 
peak before stabilization and declined 
after stabilization. 

In the United States there is no 





shortage of goods today and no short- 
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age of productive facilities. There haf. ..4 
been no significant inflation of the cur. ee 
rency and no significant public flight aioe 
from the currency. The Government's vile 
credit is secure—so secure that to most es 
citizens the dollar persistently remains” P 
a dollar despite the Government's 
solemn assurance that, as a result of 
a magic change in the amount of the The 
hidden and unseen gold behind it, it ation 
should really be worth only 59 cents, pe 5 
As the difficulties multiply, perhaps we fj ;, 4 50 
will be content with a price level, sub- fcing 
stantially under that of 1926. sake 
dollars 
than \ 
Nationalism or Foreign i, 
TradeP leit 
(Continued from page 551) ruined 
short | 
also tl 
tion and the natural rate of population 7 
increase has begun to decline rapidly. § file 
Ir. another twenty years our population al 
will be stationary. It is conceivable of the 
that a planned economy might so in fie in 
crease consumption by means of redis- i Ads 
tribution of the national income that in J sito, 
time our per capita consumption of all y pic 
products would be vastly greater than eign t 
at present. But before that goal were § 4. 
reached there would be unendurable J 41, 
decades of painful readjustment. Our § ontirol 
present productive capacity was built adjust 
up in response to abnormal foreign de J one ¢ 
mand during and after the war. But reling 
now the world tendency is to call upon § trade 
us for less and less than formerly. Self § into 4] 
containment to the limit means that we The 
must get along without even the pre J if... 
war demand for our agricultural prod- repres 
ucts. bei 
equiva 
The Policy of Drift The 
appl 
We were drifting in our foreign eco ae 
nomic relations before the war, and we § ft an 
drifted thereby onto the shoals of the J policy 
depression. We lent uncounted bil 
lions of dollars‘to foreigners so that § == 
they could pay us our own cash for 
what they bought from us. Naturally 
we ran out of cash and the foreigners | 
ran out of buying power, since our high 
tariffs kept out their payment goods. § —_ 
Now that we are through with lending § 
they are through with buying. If we § vite re 
continue to drift we will eventually be compe 
forced into an approximation of self § higher 
containment willy nilly. We shall be J tions 
shut out of all the great period of de fj} Unite 
velopment that still lies before the § iat 
world as a whole, unless civilization § catapr 
shall proceed to commit suicide through §f teally 
another world war. Our future acqur 9 4% a 
sition of wealth will depend entirely for ul 
upon how successful we can be in build’ J or as | 
ing up domestic trade. That is to say JJ Pluses 
we shall participate only in the trade of & tied t 
125,000,000 people instead of that of # no tr: 
2,000 millions. We may be content § worth 
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in isolation, as Japan was before Com- 
nodore Perry, but it is hard to imagine 
adventurous Americans sitting idly by 
ghile the world marches on to wealth 


and prosperity. 


The Middle Course 





The middle course regarding inter- 
national trade, to which the President 
now seeks to commit us, aims at keep- 
ing some of our foreign trade and sacri- 
fing both agriculture and industry to 
me extent. We cannot stand a billion 
dollars worth more of foreign goods 
than we took when we were selling on 
edit in 1929, for while that would 
take care of agriculture it would ruin 
industry. And if domestic industry is 
1) ruined the farmers’ rescue would be 
short lived. The President’s idea—and 
aso that of Secretary Wallace—is to 
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Dividends 


and Interest 








GENERAL 
MILLS, inc. 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


March 1, 1934. 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
poses A declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 per share upon preferred 
stock of the company, payable April 2, 
1934, to all preferred stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 14th, 
1934. Checks will be mailed. Transfer 
books will not be closed. 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 














ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 
February 27, 1934. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation has de- 
clared quarterly dividend No. 53 of one and 
three-quarters per cent. (13%,%) on the Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable April 2, 
1934, to preferred stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 9, 1934. 


W. C. KING, Secretary. 


WILSON & CO., INC. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND 

The Board of Directors of Wilson & Co., Inc., 
a Delaware Corporation, has declared a dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent (1%%), 
per share on its Preferred Stock, payable April 
2, 1934, to holders of record at the close of 
business March 17, 1934, to apply against’ ac- 
cumulated dividends. Checks will be mailed. 
Dated, Chicago, February 27, 1934. 

GEO. D. HOPKINS, Secretary. 


THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 


Dividend on Capital Stock 
A quarterly dividend of One Per Cent. 
($1.00 per share) on the Capital Stock of 
the Company will be paid on April 16, 
1934 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 31, 1934. 
ARTHUR D. SPENCER, Treasurer. 




















UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


Vv 


A cash dividend of Twenty-five 
cents (25c) per share on the out- 
standing capital stock of this Cor- 
poration has been declared, payable 
April 2nd, 1934, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 9th, 1934. 


WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 











IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


NOTICE is hereby given that on and after 
the first day of March, 1934, new Coupon 
Sheets will be issued to the holders of Bearer 
Share Warrants of this Company, upon sur- 
render of the NUMBERED TALON attached to 
the bottom of the Share Warrant. This Talon 
should be detached from the Share Warrant 
Certificate, and forwarded by registered mail. 
insured, to the office of the Secretary, 56 
Church Street. Toronto, Ontario. 


At the earliest date possible after the receipt 
of this Talon, new Coupon Sheets bearing the 
same Serial Number as the Certificate from 
which the Talon is detached, will be returned 
in exchange therefor. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 
F. E. Holbrook, 
Secretary. 
56 Church Street, 
Toronto Ont. 





MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
Dividend No. 46 


A dividend of 50 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the stock of this company, payable 
April 16, 1934 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 29, 1934. 

The Board of Directors requests that this dis- 
tribution be regarded simply as a return out of 
earned surplus and not the establishment of a 
dividend basis or policy for the future, formulation 
of which should not, in the opinion of the Board, 
be attempted at this time. 


H. B. DODGD, Secretary 
March 9, 1934. 





The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 


Notice of Dividend 


A dividend of one and one-half per cent 
(1.50%) has been declared payable on the 16th 
of April, 1934, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 23rd of March, 1934. 

W. H. BLACK, Secretary,Treasurer. 
Montreal, February 28, 1934. 
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To the President of a Dividend-Paying Corporation:— 
Why should you publish your dividend notices in The 


Magazine of Wall Street? 


You will reach the greatest number of potential Stockholders of 
record at the time when they are perusing our magazine, seeking 
sound securities to add to thin holdings. 

By keeping them informed of your dividend action, you create 
the maximum amount of good will for your Companay which will re- 
sult in wide diversification of your securities among these infuential 


investors. 


Place The Magazine of Wall Street on the list of publications 
carrying your next dividend notice. 
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New York Curb Exchange 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 





Quotations as of Recent Date 





&% 16% 18% 
Amer, Gas & Elec. (1). 83% 1854 2614 
Amer. Lt. & Tr. (1.60)...... 19% 10% 16 
Amer. Superpower......... 4% = &8% #8 8% 
Assoc. Gas Elec. “‘A”’. 2% 7/146 «#41% 
co ae 151g 10% 12% 
Canadian Indus. Alco. “A”... 20% 14% 15% 
Cities Service..... = 44 1% 3% 
Cities Service Pfi % uy 19% 


a 
Colum. G. & E. cv. Pid. (5). 108 68 92 


Commonwealth Edison (4).. 6144 34% 64 
qenee. i Py (3.60)..... 56 ¥  # 
Creole Petroleum.......... 13 9% 11% 
Distillers Cp. Seag......... 265, 19 1934 
Elec. Bond & Share. . % 10% 18% 
Elec. Bond & Share Pfd. (6). 60 31 

lec. Pr. Assoc. (.40)....... 84 oa 6 
Ford Motor of Can. “A”.... % 16 23 
Ford Motor, Ltd............ 7% 6% 1% 
General Aviation........... 9% 6% 7 











Conflicting Forces in the 
Market 


(Continued from page 541) 








Current business statistics reflect 
a new high of economic recovery 
in the advance which started late 
in November, after last year’s third 
quarter relapse. Steel operations now 
are at approximately 50 per cent of 
capacity, supported by insistent demand 
for steel by the automobile industry and 
by improved railroad, structural and 
miscellaneous demand. Motor produc- 
tion is expanding and sales, especially 
in the popular low-price cars, are mak- 
ing an excellent showing. For the time 
being, dealer stocks are inadequate to 
meet the demand. 


Construction, supported by PW A 
expenditures, continues to run 100 per 
cent above a year ago and is now in its 
period of usual seasonal expansion. Car 
loadings for the latest week are around 
600,000 cars, or approximately 25 per 
cent above the level of a year ago. The 
gain in electric power output, relative 
to a year ago, has expanded to 13 per 
cent. These comparisons, however, are 
exaggerated, for at this time in 1933 
business had been virtually stunned by 
the banking holiday. In retail trade 
there has been some further improve- 
ment, especially in demand from agri- 
cultural sections. The bulk of urban 
retail trade, however, remains at a unit 
volume under that of a year ago. 
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Price Range 
——__-+——. Recent 

Name and Dividend High Low Price 
Goseral Tire. ............. 98 64% 86 
Glen Alden Coal........... 2034 10% 18% 
Great A. & P. Tea N.-V. (7).. 150 122 137 
i Pa ae 76% 68% 0 
Hudson rf M.&S 12% 8% 12% 
Humble Oil (1)........... 43% 338% 41 
Imperial Oil (.50).......... 14% 1254 18% 
Inter. Petrol. (1.12)........ 233% rth4 21% 
Lake Shore Mines (2)... ... 47%, 4 4714 
Niagara Hudson Pwr....... 934 4% 65, 
Novadel-Agene (7)......... 67% 57 647% 
Pan-American Airways..... 61 35 39 
St. Regis Paper............ 5% 2% 88% 
South Penn Oil (120)....... % 17% #421 
Standard Oil of Ind. (1).... 3234 28 2814 
Swift & Co. (.60)........... 19 18% 16% 
Swift Int’l (8).............. 30% 28% 2&7 
United Founders........... 1% 11/146 1% 
United Gas Corp........... 8% 1% 3% 
United Lt. & Pwr. A....... 5% 2 3% 
United Shoe Mach. (5)..... 67 67% = 61% 
Walker Hiram H. W........ 57% 48 


Commodity prices, as reflected in the 
wholesale index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, have advanced gradually for 
the last nine weeks and currently are at 
a new high of recovery at nearly 74 per 
cent of the 1926 level. The benefits of 
further advance in many lines of retail 
trade are subject to doubt, but, on bal- 
ance, a gradual and continued advance 
is probably a sustaining business in- 
fluence, especially in relation to manu- 
facturing industry. 








Sun Oil Co. 
(Continued from page 563) 








000—the entire 5% note issue— 
has been called for payment on March 
20. Financial position is satisfactory. 
At the end of 1933, current assets, in- 
cluding cash of $5,293,986, amounted 
to $27,353,116. Current liabilities 
were stated in the balance sheet as $9,- 
218,482, but had the notes due next 
July been included, the item would 
have been greater by $2,944,000. 
While the outlook for the oil indus- 
try in general is not as yet everything 
that could be desired, it has improved 
very considerably over the past year. 
The problem is still essentially one of 
curbing excessive production and it has 
been tackled courageously and with 
great effect by the Oil Administrator. 
Unfortunately, however, there are still 
interests that have refused their co- 
operation. A recent decision by the 





U. §. Court for the eastern district of 


Texas held the code and various regu. 
latory orders unconstitutional. A|- 
though this decision was certainly a 
set-back to the progress being made, it 
need not necessarily be fatal. The 
matter is still to be decided by the 
United States Supreme Court. More- 
over, the state of Texas itself through 
rulings of the Railroad Commission and 
through impending laws evidently in- 
tends to see that the damage resulting 
from the adverse ruling will be kept to 
a minimum. 

In any attempt to bring order out of 
such chaos as existed in the oil industry, 
there must necessarily be obstacles. 
These, however, should be overcome in 
time, without it is to be hoped price- 
fixing or other too-drastic measures on 
the part of the Federal Government. 
With the industry as a whole on a sane 
and profitable basis again, there can be 
no doubt of the showing to be made by 
those units—and among them the Sun 
Oil Co.—that have best resisted the 
time of adversity. 















Silver As You Want It 
(Continued from page 547) 








pacifism, but it is quite possible that if 
the Chinese should stubbornly rebel 
against the restoration of silver, Japan 
might find another reason for the use 
of force. A cheap yen and a costly 
tael are good business for Japan—and 
Chinese business she must have. 

The silver question, for the United 
States, is mostly a domestic question. If 
monetary inflation is a good thing we 
can get it by doing something for silver. 
But it will take a lot of silver buying 
and minting to swell the bag of the cur- 
rency balloon. We can do a little sil- 
ver coddling and do a lot for silver 
speculators and miners and nothing for 
anybody else. 

But the “straight tip” in Washing: 
ton is that something more is going to 
be done for silver, even if it is only in 
the nature of something comparable to 
what C W A has done for the jobless— 
a grateful handout in a time when the 
Government is doing something for 
everybody from the bankers to the 
painters of murals. 











For Features to Appear in the 
Next Issue 


See Page 535 
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When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL ST REET 
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As I See It 
(Continued from page 539) 














who are making burdensome demands 
on the economy of the country at a 
time when it is barely recovering from 
astaggering blow. This is not the time 
to be delivering ultimatums to the big 
industries which are the largest con- 
simers of goods,—to the motor indus- 
try, for example, which is already pay- 
ing a scale better than most industries, 
—nor is it the time to demand the 
restoration of a 10 per cent cut from 
the railroads,—nor the time to threaten 
strikes elsewhere when thousands of un- 
employed would be thankful for a job. 
It would be well if labor would get 
down to realities. Unless that is done 
Sovietism or Fascism will be put over 
in this country today by men either 
hungry for power, or by idealists 
whose judgment is not tempered by 
realism. And this, as proven in Rus- 
sia, in spite of the fact that the masses 
ae unqualified to either govern them- 
slves politically or economically—and 
the ideas of their leaders are still in an 
experimental stage. 

We do not advise labor to be car- 
ried away with the golden promises 
which are dangled before its eyes. It 
has little to gain and much to lose. 
Rather might labor remember the 
moral pointed in the fable concern- 
ing the fisherman and his overambi- 
tious wife. Being granted a wish, 
he chose a cottage to supplant the 
miserable hut in which they lived. But 
contentment did not last—ambition 
grew, and in response to his wife's 
pleadings, the fisherman sought a castle 
from the beneficent genie. Still the 
wife was not content and demanded to 
control the world about her—even to 
the weather, the sun and the elements. 
Whereupon, the genie tired of such 












5,436-Word Investing and 
Trading Pamphlet 


FREE! 


° A new investment and trading philosophy is outlined in a re- 

markable article by a staff member of the A. W. Wetsel Ad- 
visory Service, Inc. Stripping the trappings from long held, 
popular fallacies and half-truths about investing, it lays bare 
the basic principles that protect capital and make possible a 
more rapid growth. 


° It deals fearlessly and specifically with such puzzling ques- 
tions as 
—Which securities to deal in 
—When to buy 
—When to sell 
—When to stay OUT of the market? 
—Why statistics fail to signal vital turning points 
—The superiority of Technical Analysis 
—What are forecasting factors and what are not 


¢ In addition, it shows the real CAUSES of most financial losses 

and tells how to make substantial progress through the adop- 
tion of dynamic, positive methods that make for genuine con- 
servatism. 


® Send for this pamphlet—see for yourself how old precepts 

have failed, how this new understanding of investment prin- 
ciples not only protects but builds up capital. Mail this coupon, 
today. 


A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 
CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of “How to Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its 
Growth ... Through Trading.” No obligation. 
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Union Pacific 
(Continued from page 560) In The Next Issue 
— Five Outstanding Low-Priced Rails 
talled nearly $21,000,000 and govern- By Epwin A. Barnes 
ment securities well over $24,000,000. 
It is unlikely that the figures were | Selected from well-situated roads, showing improvement with good 


much smaller a year later. The report 
for 1933 showed that, after government 
bonds, preference was given to Union 
Pacific's investments to the bonds, notes 
and equipment trusts of other railroads. 
_ if trafic and earnings continue to 
Mprove as expected, within a reason- 
able time, the four major railroads in 


MARCH 17, 1934 





prospects. 


Preferred Stocks With Prospects of Price Appreciation 


A group chosen from among those which have large arrearages but which 
are now definitely headed for better times. These stocks have the price 
appreciation prospects of common stocks and security of senior issues. 
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You, too, can profit 
by the new business 
and market trends!! 


“The mass of information on 
stabilization, the managed 
dollar, inflation—in newspa- 
pers and general magazines 
—was too much for me be- 
fore I discovered your maga- 
zine. I certainly enjoy the 
way you break vague theories 
and complicated events down 
into everyday English I can 
apply to my own business and 
investments.” 


—E. M., New York, N. Y. 


This is the work THE Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET is pre- 
pared to do for you—we have 
a staff of experts constantly 
combing the entire field econ- 
omies and investments—sug- 
gesting bargains in high grade, 
dividend-paying stocks and 
bonds—presenting their finds 
tersely and interestingly. 


New Opportunities for You fo 
Profit in the Next Few Months 


In this new era of the stock 
market there are money-mak- 
ing opportunities in sight for 
you. Timeliness is the prime 
requisite for making profits 
during this period. A regular 
understanding of trends and 
authoritative guidance can be 
of real value to you now. 


Special “Get-Acquainted” Offer 
Take advantage of our special 
“get-acquainted” offer. Be as- 
sured of receiving your copies 
of THe Macazine or WAL 
STREET promptly, regularly, 
during the months just ahead. 
Every issue will contain timely 
information of real money- 
value to you. 


Mail this coupon—now 





The Magazine of Wall Street 

90 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 

I enclose $1.00. Send me the four issues 
beginning with your March 31st issue. 

C] If you would like to have this special 


offer cover eight issues instead of four, 
check here and enclose $2.00. 











Over-the-Counter 








IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Quotations as of Recent Date 


INDUSTRIAL 
Bid Asked 


American Book Co. (4)........... 55 
Amer. Manufacturing............ 1534 
Amer. Meter Co................. 13% 
Babcock & Wilcox (1) 42 
Bon Ami, B (8) 4314 
Canadian Celanese 1934 
Carnation Co. (50) 164% 
Colt Fire Arms (114) } 251% 
Crowell Publishing Co. (.25) ) 23 
Dixon (Jos.) Crucible............ 52 
Dictaphone Corp. (.25) 21 
Fajardo Sugar 86 
National Casket (2) 


Singer Mfg. Co. (6).............. 164 
Wilcox & Gibbs ie 


whose shares Union Pacific has such a 
large aggregate investment, should be- 
gin to pay dividends again. Then its 
investment income will expand accord- 
ingly. In the meantime its own net 
results from transportation will have 
gained materially and it will be possi- 
ble for Union Pacific, at least to get 
back toward its maximum dividend on 
the common of $10 a share. 

With the foregoing data and results 
before us it is necessary only to observe 
that they could not have been obtained 
except with able and progressive man- 
agement. In the years since the death 
of Harriman, the company’s policy has 
been conservative and not spectacular 
in some respects, as it was in his regime. 
Resources of every kind have been con- 
served and the property developed to 
keep fully abreast of the times. 

In recent months the most conspicu- 
ous phase of this policy has been the 
bringing out of a so-called “stream 
line” passenger train. When it was 
being built last year it was regarded as 
the last word in transformed and thor- 
oughly modernized passenger equip- 
ment. Since then the construction of 
a generally similar train has been be- 
gun, but it has still more modern and 
supposedly improved features. The 
first train cost $200,000. Both of them 
are regarded, in railroad circles, and 
by Union Pacific officials as largely ex- 
periments. It is not planned to use 
these trains in transcontinental service. 
It is evident, however, that the Union 
Pacific management regards trains of 
this general type, when fully developed, 
as practical for that service. It is 
planned to have two nine-car stream- 
lined trains with four sleepers each, for 
service between Chicago and the Coast. 
While these trains have not been actu- 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Bid 


Alabama Power Pfd. (7) 48 
Carolina Power & Light Pfd. (2.33) 33 
Central Maine Power Pfd. (7).... 68 
Columbus Rwy. Pwr. & Lt. Pfd. (6) 
Consumers Power Pfd. (6) 
Dayton Power & Light Pfd. (6)... 
‘yea Central Pwr. & Lt. Pfd. (7). 

as Gas & Electric Pfd. (7)... 
Metropolitan Edison Pfd. (6) 
Nebraska Power Pfd. (7) 
New Jersey Pwr. & Lt. Pfd. (6)... 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Pfd. (150)... . 
Pacific Power & Light Pfd. (7).... 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt. Pfd...... 
Tennessee Elec. Power Pfd. (6)... 
Texas Power & Light Pfd. (7).... 
Utilities Pwr. & Lgt. Pfd. 


TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


American Dist. Tel., N. J. (4).... 69 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. (8)... 16634 
Peninsular Telephone (1) 

Southern New England Tel. (6)... 105 


ally ordered it has been definitely de- 
cided to build them. It is contemplated 
that when they are perfected they will 
cut the running time between those 
two points to such an extent as to offer 
formidable competition with airplanes. 

The Burlington has a streamvline 
train nearly ready for operation. It is 
striking that two of the three largest 
and most conservative railroad systems 
in the West should have “led the way” 
in experimenting with this complete 
transformation in passenger trains 
equipment. When will Atchison, the 
most conservative of them all, follow 
suit? Is this the beginning of a still 
more comprehensive transformation of 
passenger train equipment and service 
on the American railroads? If so, what 
will it all mean to earnings and to the 
owners of railroad securities? 

As yet, not even Union Pacific and 
Burlington officials know. They will 
have a more definite idea after having 
given considerable time and thought 
to the operation of these new trains. 








For Profit and Income 
(Continued from page 566) 








Also, it is to be noted that the United 
States does a big export business 1n 
this line and should anything truly 
important come of the present move 
ment towards reciprocal tariff agree 
ments, business equipments might be 
important beneficiaries. Abroad, Amer 
ican. business machines have as good a 
reputation as the American automobile, 
and no one can doubt that we would 
flood the world with the latter but for 
tariff barriers. 
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While I hey Last 


“ An Amazing Bargain 
In Standard Books for Investors 
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Bee Published Price WHAT TO CONSIDER WHEN BUYING SECURITIES TODAY 


Discusses the advantages and disadvantages of the various types of securities. 


$ ) 25 | to what to consider in seizing investment opportunities in bonds and com- 


mon and preferred stocks, giving valuable pointers. 


BUSINESS ECONOMICS FOR SUCCESSFUL INVESTMENT 


The fundamentals clearly described here are used, consciously or unconsciously, 
by every successful investor and trader. The significance of supply and de- 
mand, good and bad crops, ebb and flow of credit and similar factors which 





help you recognize the trend. 


EIGHT GUIDES TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTMENT AND TRADING 


Analyzing Market Movements Building a Fortune 
Bond Yields at a Glance Profit Making Securities 
Successful Speculation Spec-Investment Possibilities 
How to Study the Market Income and Profit Building 


00 
ALL YOURS FOR ONLY 
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HOW TO PROTECT AND INCREASE 
YOUR INVESTMENT CAPITAL 
AND INCOME 


NLY by subjecting your investments to continuous watching and scien- 

tific rotation can they be safeguarded and operated as the greatest 

source of income and profit. Continuous watching and timely action are 

necessary if you are to be certain of avoiding losses, protecting profits and 

maintaining your funds at all times in the securities which represent the 
investment media most suitable for your purposes. 


It is the business of the Investment Management Service to keep in clos- 
est touch with the security markets and with all factors having a bearing 
upon them. All that is pertinent in this vast amount of information is segre- 
gated and applied individually to the particular problems of each client. 
Their holdings are analyzed exhaustively and are kept under our daily sur- 
veillance—and they are advised voluntarily by us as to all action necessary 
for the safest and most profitable administration of their accounts. 


The benefits to be derived through this personalized counsel are 
best illustrated by actual records of the transactions which were 
made on our recommendation during the difficult markets of the 
past year. We have available for investors who are interested in 
seeing at first hand the dollars and cents value of our service such 
records covering several typical accounts. We shall be glad to send 


you copies upon request. 


We invite you to submit at the same time your present list of security 
holdings for our examination. We will tell you in full detail how our 
service operates and what general policies we would follow in supervising 
your account. Of course, our knowledge of your affairs will be held in 
strict confidence—and your consideration will involve no obligation. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A Division of The Magazine of Wall Street 
90 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 
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